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Foreword 


This book comprises 40 short texts by urban sustainability junior researchers 
from around the globe. The researchers were recipients of a six-month re- 
search stay grant from the Global Center of Spatial Methods for Urban Sustain- 
ability (SMUS), a DAAD Exceed centre funded by the German Federal Ministry 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (BMZ). 


Further information on the SMUS global network and its partners can be found 
on our website: see gcsmus.org. 


Each SMUS partner was invited to nominate a researcher from their home 
country to participate in the centre's Developing a PhD Proposal programme 
from September 2020 through February 2021. During this time, the research- 
ers were given time to work on their PhD proposals. They also participated in 
an academic mentoring programme, and took classes in research ethics and 
skills, spatial methods, and topics and themes on urban sustainability that fo- 
cussed on Sustainable Development Goal #11, making cities and human set- 
tlements inclusive, safe, resilient and sustainable’. The researchers were also 
given the opportunity to participate in and self-organise thematically relevant 
workshops and excursions. 


As a part of their coursework, the students were tasked with writing short texts 
about how the urban sustainability topics covered manifest themselves in their 
respective cities. They were invited to submit their best country reply for an 
SMUS publication at the end of the program. This book is a compilation of those 
country replies. | hope that it will give you, the reader, a glimpse into urban 
sustainability perspectives from around the globe. 


| want to thank all 40 junior researchers for their contributions to this publica- 
tion. Moreover, | would also like to express my gratitude to the project co-edi- 
tor Tamar Sarkissian and tutors Tilla Ruth Martina Reuscher, Paula Schmidt- 
Faber, and Naledi Tilmann. 


Thando Tilmann 
Scientific Coordinator at SMUS 


Technische Universitat Berlin 
Global Center of Spatial Methods for 
Urban Sustainability (SMUS) 


About the Maps 


The map on pages 12-13 provides an overview of the SDG 11 targets addressed 
in the classes and the geographic locations represented in the country replies. 
The subheadings under the targets, which have been divided into weeks, corre- 
sponding to the 6-month research stay of the 40 junior researchers, delve into 
the specific topics and themes covered under a particular target. The numbers 
below each week take you to specific country replies that are representative of 
a certain city. The geographic locations of the country replies are colour-coded 
according to the week numbers of the 6-months long research stay. 


In line with the global nature of the network, in which South-South cooperation 
lies at the heart of our key objectives with more than 50 partners based in the 
Global South, we chose the Equal Area map projection, which accurately rep- 
resents the relative size of the continents. 


The maps on the subsequent pages zoom into specific geographic locations. 
The same scale is used for all six zoomed-in maps, meaning that the areas rep- 
resented on the different maps are shown proportionally to their true size. The 
focus on specific geographic locations is intended to guide the reader based on 
their interests and to highlight the diversity of topics and themes researchers 
are working on in the SMUS network. 


In the digital interactive version of this publication, the reader can use the maps 
and their legends to jump to the country replies and visit the authors' short bi- 
ographies on the SMUS website. 
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COUNTRY REPLY WEEK 24 
HOUSING 


Discuss the transformation of housing over time in your local context, focusing 
on one aspect (policy, design, delivery, supply and demand, finance, etc.). 


& Enugu City, Nigeria 
Nanjing, China 
Belgrade, Serbia 


€ Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Abuja, Nigeria 
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SMUS - Global Center of Spatial 
Methods for Urban Sustainability 


@ Andy, Nkemjika Nora 
Enugu City, Nigeria 


2) 


Housing Design and Delivery in Enu- 
gu, Nigeria: Moving Forward in His- 
tory 

ousing is one of the basic require- 

ments for general livelihood. In 
every society, the interpretation of 
housing goes beyond a structure that 
serves as a place of shelter to a sys- 
tem that provides comfort, security, 
safety, improved well-being, produc- 
tivity, and a sense of identity. This in- 
terpretation is usually reflected in the 
way houses have been designed and 
constructed over time. Enugu, like 
several other parts of Nigeria and the 
world at large, has experienced the 
transformation of housing typology as 
seen in the design, use of materials, 
and construction techniques. 


One of the measures of optimal 
livelihood and even wealth at a cul- 
tural level to date 
has been home 


Today, with ownership; and his- 
modernisation, torically in Enugu, 


when a person be- 


increased gan earning mon- 


urbanisation, ey or was ready to 
migration, and 
inflation, housing project would be to 
has become more DPtild à home. The 


settle down with 
a family, the next 


typical traditional 


industrialised and house was usually 


less personalised, and characterised by a 
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single-level struc- 


quite expensive. ture with a simple 


rectangular plan, 
and the construction team usually 
consisted of the homeowner and rel- 
atives or community members, there- 


by fostering kinship and a sense of 
identity. The building materials were 
locally sourced and consisted of tem- 
pered red earth/mud for the walls and 
floors and thatch from palm trees for 
the roof and doors. Timber (from oil 
palms, bamboo, and Iroko trees) was 
used for structural frames, doors, 
and windows. British colonialism and 
westernisation introduced the ‘mod- 
ernisation’ of housing typologies: the 
gradual integration—and now mo- 
nopoly—of concrete and metal in de- 
sign and construction; first the roofs 
changed from thatch to asbestos, to 
the now popular aluminium and zinc; 
mud brick walls were replaced by the 
more ‘elite’ concrete; and typical res- 
idential buildings rose from single 
floors to multi-storeyed buildings. 


Today, with modernisation, in- 
creased urbanisation, migration, and 
inflation, housing has become more 
industrialised and less personalised, 
and quite expensive. Commercial res- 
idences have taken over the housing 
market, and prices are determined by 
private developers. The most popular 
housing typology for commercial resi- 
dences in Enugu city is the apartment 
building, usually consisting of two to 
four storeys of rentable flats, ranging 
from studio apartments (self-con- 
tained), to three-bedroom flats. The 
building usually does not exceed four 
storeys as the landlord wants to build 
as many floors as possible without 
having to include an elevator. This 
industrialisation and privatisation of 
housing design and delivery has re- 
sulted in a higher rate of exclusion 


The Modern Traditional 
House (house of mud 
and zinc - the house 
was built with mud 
bricks, but the roof 
was replaced with zinc 
roofing). Picture taken 
in Amuife, a village in 
Enugu Ezike, Enugu, 
Nigeria. 

Andy, Nkemjika Nora 

// 2020 
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at sociocultural and economic levels. 
Most residents live in rented flats un- 
til they have the financial means to 
buy or build their own homes, but ac- 
cording to statistics, only 26.95 96 can 
afford the cheapest built house in Ni- 
geria (EIU 2019). This in itself reduces 
housing satisfaction as rented flats 
generally do not promote a sense of 
identity. 


Recently, research on affordable 
housing has begun to explore alter- 
natives to concrete, leading to the 
reintroduction of historical building 
materials such as thatch, mud, bam- 
boo, and timber. One such material is 
the compressed earth block (CEB), an 
improvement on the mud bricks previ- 
ously used in traditional houses (Ugo- 


Iwuagwu Ben Chioma. 2015. “Local 


Building Materials: Affordable 
Strategy for Housing the Urban Poor 
in Nigeria." Procedia Engineering 
118 (2015): 42-49. doi: https://doi. 
org/10.1016/j.proeng.2015.08.402 


f 


chukwu and Chioma 2015). However, 
these historically significant materi- 
als, though potentially capable of re- 
ducing construction costs due to their 
local availability, are now regarded 
by society as primitive and there- 
fore have no competing power in the 
market. There is a need for the gov- 
ernment to provide incentives for the 
mass production of locally available 
building materials, and there is also 
a need for sociocultural reorientation 
in order for society to embrace these 
materials as the new normal in hous- 
ing design and delivery in Nigeria. 
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Q Cheng, Kexin 
Nanjing, China 


2) 


From Public Housing to Renovating 
Old Residential Communities 
fter the market-oriented hous- 
ing reform started in 1979, the 
real-estate boom has led to a lack of 
affordable housing in China. To con- 
trol potential social instability, the 
Chinese government has established 
a series of programs—including the 
National Comfortable Housing Proj- 
ect from 1995 to 1998, the Econom- 
ic and Comfortable Housing (ECH) 
program in 1998, and Public Rental 
Housing (PRH) in 2009—to provide 
housing for low-income to low-mid- 
dle-income groups. In this process, 
local governments are required to 
collect large funds for public housing 
(Cai, Tsai, and Wu 2017, 1). After the 
tax reform in 1994, the sale of land 
became a major source of revenue 
for local governments. To avoid los- 
ing high-priced land 
in the city centre, 


From 2010, several public housing was 


Chinese metropolises, built in the outskirts 


(Ma, Li, and Zhang 


including Beijing and 2018, 41). Because 


Shanghai, started ofthe delayed con- 
pilot projects to 


struction of public 
facilities and urban 


renovate old housing infrastructure, resi- 
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complexes. dents in these mass 


public housing dis- 
tricts often com- 
plain about the location. 


From 2010, several Chinese metrop- 
olises, including Beijing and Shang- 
hai, started pilot projects to renovate 
old housing complexes. And from 
2021 to 2025 (the 14th Five-Year Plan], 


renovating old housing complexes will 
be an important project for economic 
development and urban renewal (Of- 
fice of the State Council 2019). Nan- 
jing started renovating old residential 
buildings in 2016, and 200,000 fami- 
lies have already benefited from this 
since 2019. 


The process of renovating old com- 
munities is now in a phase of shifting 
from top-down policies to bottom-up 
policies. In existing renovation proj- 
ects for old districts, the pre-renova- 
tion resident participation mechanism 
is led by community party organisa- 
tions, which carry out various forms 
of grassroots consultation, take the 
initiative to understand residents' de- 
mands, promote the formation of a 
consensus among residents and mo- 
bilise them to actively participate in 
the formulation of renovation plans, 
cooperate with construction compa- 
nies, participate in supervision and 
follow-up management, and evaluate 
and give feedback on the effectiveness 
of the district renovation. 


However, there is insufficient in- 
vestment from the market and the 
residential sector. The reason for the 
lack of investment from the market is 
that the profitability model is unclear 
and the residents are more interest- 
ed in achieving a short-term return 
on capital and a balance between in- 
come and expenditure (Tang 2020). 
The limited financial subsidies avail- 
able for renovation dictate that the di- 
verse needs of residents are difficult 
to meet in full, requiring a trade-off 
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Lift being added to a 
residential apartment in 
Nanjing, China. 


Cheng, Kexin // 2018 
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Habitat International 76 (June): 40— 
47. doi: https://doi.org/10.1016/j. 


"Guiding Opinions of the General 


without cars want more green space 
rather than sacrificing greenery for 
parking facilities. 


Technology (3&i& FH), no. 09: 20-23. Comprehensively Promoting the 


Renovation of Older Urban Areas (El 
SEUMAH AT SEAS AMA 
BUS LPH SB IU." http://www. 
gov.cn/zhengce/content/2020-07/20/ 
content 5528320.htm 


of Old Residential Communities 
Renovation and the Creation of a 
Diverse Capital Participation Path 
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SERE) ICMR, no. 06: 
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Q Radić, Mina 
Belgrade, Serbia 


a 


well-known fact about buildings is 

that they consume 40 % of the to- 
tal energy supply (ASE 2013). When it 
comes to buildings in Serbia, their an- 
nual energy consumption is 220 kWh/ 
m?, while the European average ener- 
gy consumption is 60 kWh/m? (Nikolić, 
Skerlić, and Radulović 2017). Unlike 
these countries, Serbia delayed im- 
plementing concrete measures to- 
wards improving energy efficiency in 
buildings. 


The first step towards changes was 
the Law on Construction and Planning 
from 2009 ('RS Official Gazette’ no. 
72/09, 81/09 correction, 64/10-US and 
24/11). After a new law was passed in 
2011, a rulebook was developed on the 
energy efficiency of buildings in 2012 
(RS Official Gazette’ no. 61/2011) in 
addition to a rulebook on the condi- 

tions, content, and 
manner of award- 


re improving the ing certificates for 


energy performance the energy perfor- 


mance of buildings 


of existing buildings IS (ns official Ga- 
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much more urgent. zette', no. 69/2012). 


The last step was 

taken in 2014 when 
the Central Registry of Energy Pass- 
ports was established. This law has 
primarily imposed the development 
of a typology for residential buildings, 
their classification, and the analysis 
of their energy performances, with an 
aim to suggest measures of improve- 
ment. 


Research results related to building 
typologies have proven that different 


construction periods are a very im- 
portant aspect in defining different 
housing types. Buildings from the 
second half of the 20th century 'show 
distinct features with respect to the 
regional, geographical, or climatic 
conditions; there are also typological 
and morphological distinctions be- 
tween urban and rural areas, etc.’ (Jo- 
vanovic Popovic et al. 2012, 22). After 
the destruction caused by the Second 
World War, there was a huge need for 
mass construction of new housing. 
'[T]he local distinction has weakened, 
the traditional construction systems, 
materials and techniques have been 
abandoned to the prevalence of the 
uniform, ready-made approach. Thus, 
it can be concluded that since the 
1970s there has been almost identical 
manifestation of residential architec- 
ture in nearly all parts of Serbia' (Jo- 
vanovic Popovic et al. 2012, 22). Most 
of the identified buildings were con- 
structed without permits and proper 
documentation. Therefore, when it 
comes to energy efficiency, buildings 
do not meet the standards (Jovanovic 
Popovic et al. 2012). According to Jo- 
vanovic Popovic et al. (2013), most of 
the identified buildings belong to a 
range of energy consumption classes 
from D to G, which are considered the 
worst on the scale from A+ (the lowest 
energy consumption] to G (the highest 
energy consumption). As a measure 
to improve the existing conditions of 
facilities, National Brochures were 
made based on a typology from the 
Atlas of Family Housing in Serbia. For 
all of the identified buildings, two lev- 
els of possibilities were suggested for 
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Housing in the Zlatibor 
mountain region in 
western Serbia from 
the middle of the 19th 
century (facilities are 
part of the open-air 
museum 'Old Village 
Sirogojno’). 

Radié, Mina // 2020 
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improving energy performance by de- 
fining strict construction measures, 
using energy passports as a tool of 
comparison. The first is the standard 
level, where the building can improve 
energy performance by at least one 
energy class. The second is the im- 
proved level, which sets out to achieve 
a minimum energy class of C. 


While the law from 2011 requires 
minimum standard C energy class 
for new facilities, improving the ener- 
gy performance of existing buildings 
is much more urgent. In the case of 
renovations, the facility category must 
improve by one class compared to the 
current condition. Despite the prac- 
tical suggestions based on in-depth 


Belgrade: Akademija. 


Cukovic Ignjatovic, and Milos 


Atlas of Family Housing in Serbia. 


Nedić. 2013. Nacionalna Tipologija 
Stambenih Zgrada Srbije/National 
Typology of Residential Buildings in 


scientific research, and despite the 
fact that Serbian citizens are aware 
of the existing problems, investments 
in building renovations are rare due 
to high costs. Even more devastating 
is the fact that 89.8 % of all housing 
types are single-family houses (Jo- 
vanovic Popovic et al. 2012). A better 
economic strategy is necessary to 
help people invest not only in more 
energy efficiency but also in far more 
comfortable housing. 


Serbia. Belgrade: Publikum. 
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Design.” 2nd International Conference 
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@ Reis, Caio Moraes 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Do} [i [€] 


he city of Sào Paulo is nowadays 

deeply marked by what is called the 
‘periphery’. Geographically, the term 
refers to the citys urban outskirts, 
marked by irregular occupations of 
urban land, precarious self-construc- 
tions, and a lack of public equipment 
and urban infrastructure such as pub- 
lic lighting, garbage collection, health 
posts, hospitals, bus terminals, sub- 
way stations, schools, parks, etc. 
(Kowarick 2000, 22). 


Sociologically, these characteris- 
tics reveal an antiurban occupation of 
urban land' (Martins 2008, 50), a way 
of inhabiting and living that is, at the 
same time, a denial and a product of 
the pathological urbanisation that has 
marked the city of Sào Paulo especial- 
ly since the 1960s (Martins 2008, 50; 
Kowarick 2000, 22). 


To understand 


It is in this context now this ‘periphery’ 


that social problems has been constitut- 


ed, however, it is 


such as homelessness necessary to look 
and the constitution of at a broader con- 


poor neighbourhoods 
emerged in the logical, and politi- 
city's geographic cal transformations 
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text of accelerating 
economic, techno- 


in Brazil. With the 


peripheries. progressive re- 


placement of slave 
labour by immigrant labour, especial- 
ly European labour, the regime of la- 
bour known as ‘settlement’ ['colona- 
to'] was established in the rural areas 
(Martins 1997, 60-69). This regime 
was characterised by the cultivation 


of land by peasants who did not own 
it but could exploit it for their subsis- 
tence once they delivered part of their 
production to the landowner (Martins 
1997, 69-70). 


From the 1960s on, this regime 
began to change, largely due to the 
mechanisation of the field, which 
brought with it the proletarianization 
of the rural worker. This process of 
modernization created poor popu- 
lation surpluses that progressively 
moved to the large urban centres of 
the southeast, especially Sao Paulo 
(Martins 1997, 71-73). By that time, 
the city was experiencing great indus- 
trial progress. However, it was unable 
to absorb all the population surplus 
that arrived from the rural areas. It 
is in this context that social prob- 
lems such as homelessness and the 
constitution of poor neighbourhoods 
emerged in the city's geographic pe- 
ripheries. 


These regions are characterised to 
this day by irregular occupations of 
urban land, precarious self-construc- 
tions, and a lack of public facilities 
and urban infrastructure. Marked by 
the denial to the populations living 
there of the promises inherent to the 
urban world (Kowarick 2000, 22; Mar- 
tins 2008, 50), the peripheries of São 
Paulo have an important sociological 
component: the way people live there 
is not restricted to the geographical 
regions normally referred to as such 
in urban studies. Even the geograph- 
ic centre of the city, due to the land 
income that guides real-estate spec- 
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Two kids in Brasilandia, 
a peripheral 
neighborhood 

of Saó Paulo, Brazil. 


Queiroz, Tiago // 2007 
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ulation, is marked by the antiurban 
occupation of urban land. The prom- 
ise of urbanisation—the possibility of 
a better, more comfortable life—does 
not come true. The democratic man- 
agement of the city seems more and 
more distant (Martins 2008, 62). 
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Exclusão social e a nova desigualdade. 
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Q Yahaya, Zekeri 
Abuja, Nigeria 


a 


The Transformation of Housing De- 
livery in Abuja, Nigeria 
Rer urbanisation and poor hous- 
ing delivery have become a dilem- 
ma in Nigeria. Recent data indicated 
that Nigerian towns and cities have 
grown phenomenally, with an urban 
growth rate consistently above 2 % per 
annum (UNDESA 2019). When proper- 
ly structured, the rapid urbanisation 
in Nigeria can create a pathway out 
of poverty for millions of citizens and 
can serve as an avenue for socio-po- 
litical and economic growth. However, 
rising social inequality and poverty 
within cities in the country have posed 
a challenge to development progress 
and remain a concern for housing de- 
livery. 


Housing is of central importance to 
the quality of life as it fulfils a basic 
human need for shelter. Hence, ac- 
cess to housing is viewed as a funda- 

mental human right 


Abuja was conceived and introduced in 


new urban develop- 


asa slum-free city: ment programs as 
a city in which the a strategy to tackle 


the exclusion of the 


urban poor are Seen urban poor from 


ja, the urban poor live in overcrowd- 
ed housing, often in poor self-made 
structures in spatially excluded ghetto 
settings, in shelters that are degrad- 
ing to human dignity (Olotuah and Tai- 
wo 2013). 


Poor housing delivery in Abuja has 
posed a challenge to the vision of and 
the commitment to building an in- 
clusive capital city for all Nigerians, 
which was why the government moved 
its capital from Lagos to Abuja in 1991. 
This problem has resulted in the rise 
of slums. It suffices to say that Abuja 
was conceived as a slum-free city: a 
city in which the urban poor are seen 
as superfluous by the modern neo- 
liberal governments, where neither 
government agencies nor the urban 
elites seek engagements with surplus 
humanity. A slum-free city is, as Roy 
(2014) would argue, a problematising 
activity in which the government of 
poverty seeks to act upon a popula- 
tion that is surplus to humanity. It is 
important to note that the Abuja Mas- 
ter Plan follows an exclusionary mod- 
el that reserves land for housing for 
high- and middle-income groups and 
other uses, with no earmarking for 
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tion by the government (Carl LeVan 
and Olubowale 2014). However, the 
government policy of demolition and 
forced eviction seems to be counter- 
productive as existing slum settings 
are expanding and new ones are 


springing up. 


To promote affordable housing de- 
livery, the government came up with 
a Mass Housing Scheme policy and 
encouraged real-estate developers 
to participate under the Public-Pri- 
vate-Partnership arrangement by 
allocating land to the developers, 
among other incentives. The real-es- 
tate developers are to invest in low- 
cost housing units affordable to all 
categories of residents. The Mass 
Housing Scheme's fundamental aim 
was to make housing prices afford- 
able for the low-class groups and curb 
the growth of slum settlements. How- 
ever, the Mass Housing Scheme has 
been bedevilled by many challenges, 
such as corruption, poor implemen- 


2018. "Transition towards Energy 
Efficiency: Developing the Nigerian 
Building Energy Efficiency Code." 


tation, and unaffordability (Adama 
2020). Therefore, the search for sus- 
tainable solutions for housing delivery 
continues in Abuja: a city that seems 
to be segregated, where affluence and 
abject poverty live in close proximity, 
and where the official policy is that of 
the government of poverty. 


* Roy, Ananya. 2014. “Slum-free cities 
of the Asian century: Postcolonial 
government and the project of 


as superfluous by the the city (Olotuah economically weaker segments and 
modern neoliberal 27% Taiwo 2013). In low-income groups (Adama 2020). 


Nigeria, there is a This deficiency in urban policy and 


governments, where deficit of 17 million planning make slums the inevitable 
neither government housing units in outcome. Consequently, most of the 


2 the country’s urban residents who cannot access housing 
agencies nor the centres (Geissler, in the formal settlements have infor- 
urban elites seek Osterreicher, and mally self-developed their houses in 
engagements with Macharm 2018). In slum settlements. This ‘illegal’ set- 


g most Nigerian cit- tlement development trend has been 
surplus humanity. ies, including Abu- met with demolition and forced evic- 
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URBAN TRANSPORT & MOBILITY 

What do you think about the following SDG Target 11.2 and its Indicator 
11.2.1: proportion of population that has convenient access to public transport, 
by sex, age, and persons with disabilities? Is it useful for measuring progress in 
your city, and how would one operationalise this measurement? 


$ Chennai, India 


E Trelew, Argentina 


€ Blantyre, Malawi 


Photo - "Chennai, India 064" by Design for Health is licensed under CC BY 2.0. 
Cropped and Recoloured 
Image Sources & Licenses on page 130 
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Street vendors in 
Chennai, India. 
- CC BY 2.0 // 2011 


@ Bhattacharjee, Upasana 


Chennai, India 


a 


DG 11.2 is a noble goal to have 

in mind, but, at least in India, it 
is highly improbable by 2030. If we 
tackle the goal step by step, ‘safe’ 
is far-fetched. Public transport and 
decisions about commuting entail a 
constant process of negotiation for 
women, queer, and trans communi- 
ties (Phadke, Khan, and Ranade 2011). 
Ensuring that transport is safe goes 
beyond legal reforms or introducing 
monitoring/surveillance measures: it 
is enormously dependent on cultur- 
al change. This does not refer just to 
the hope that potential perpetrators 
(most often men] will, at some point 
in the future, understand consent, but 
rather cultural change also refers to 
patriarchal and regressive customs 
and structures that restrain women's 
mobility, thus making the process of 
commuting a risk. 


Public transport, while quite cheap 
across India, has 


With livelihoods more intricacies to it. 


For instance, Chen- 


that sometimes run underground. 
While the metro is a comfortable and 
quick mode of transportation, it is sig- 
nificantly more expensive for the work- 
ing class. Thus, even within a public 
transport system that is widely consid- 
ered to be affordable and eco-friendly, 
we need to assess who it is serving 
with its prices and its routes. 


We are decades away from accessi- 
ble public transport. Public transport 
does not have ramps and it is often 
designed in a way that is difficult to 
access for the elderly (for instance, 
bus footboards are too high). There 
is very little space for pedestrians 
and cycling is basically an extreme 
sport in any metro city in India. Sus- 
tainable cities require a multi-Layered 
approach: reducing dependence on 
private vehicles such as cars and cabs 
(which are status symbols in India], 
ensuring better public transport con- 
nectivity, switching to battery-based 
transport, and encouraging walking 
and cycling. 


Image Sources & Licenses 


systems are often conceived with a 
'neutral user in mind, who inevitably 
turns out to be an urban, able-bodied, 
middle class, cis-het man. In order to 
design for people from vulnerable or 
marginalised segments, arguably in 
the majority, consisting of intersect- 
ing sets of women, elderly, children, 
the differently abled, working class, 
rural, trans and queer communities, 
we need to be perceptive of needs and 
problems specific to them. As such, 
the indicator for measuring these 
goals is a fair way of understanding 
the progress made. 


A fascinating instance of these ne- 
gotiations is evident in the Pondy Ba- 
zaar located in T Nagar, Chennai; the 
pedestrian spaces in Pondy Bazaar 
(which is the central location in Chen- 
nai) were occupied by street vendors 
and traders, selling a range of things 
from food to trinkets and jewellery. 
Under the smart city project intended 
to beautify the locality and increase 
space, these streets and pedestri- 
an spaces were cleared out and the 
vendors were moved to a 'pedestrian 
plaza', a building for their shops. Re- 


/N SDG 11.2 OVERVIEW actions to this have been mixed: while 


people acknowledge that there's 
more space in the region, some com- 
plain that the building is not an ad- 
equate way of knowing about all the 
shops and prices, therefore reducing 
the choices available (Adlakha 2019; 
Ramakrishnan 2019). Interestingly, 
the newspaper articles covering this 
managed to give a lot of space to the 
customers in a predominantly upper 
caste and upper-class locality, while 
speaking relatively less about the 
vendors' reactions to it. 


While discussing the state of street 
vending in Lusaka, Zambia, Karen 
Tranberg Hansen explains that street 
vending is not so much about eco- 
nomic logic but ‘personal livelihood’ 
(Tranberg Hansen 2004, 73). Street 
vending, as such, is not a process of 
the market but an economic practice 
that is embedded in the socio-cultur- 
al relations of households (Tranberg 
Hansen 2004, 74). With livelihoods 
rooted in the streets, mobility is not 
merely a means of or mode for con- 
nectivity and movement, but also has 
the potential to (re)produce relation- 
ships and even inequalities. 


rooted in the streets, nai is a city with a 
mobility is not merely well-connected pub- Implicit within these goals is a more 


lic transport system fundamental question: Who are (the 


bus routes are bet- 


movement, but also ter suited for con- 
has the potential necting the work- 
to (re produce ing-class population 


often living in the 


relationships and even outskirts/peri-ur- 
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inequalities. ban areas. In 2018, 


the state decided to 
introduce metro rail 
services in the city, which are AC trains 


for? Doreen Massey compels us to 
go beyond questions of class while 
understanding mobility and focus on 
the several dimensions of someone's 
social position in order to understand 
mobility. At the crux of her argument 
is the question of "whether our rela- 
tive mobility and power over mobil- 
ity and communication entrenches 
the spatial imprisonment of other 
groups’ (Massey 1993, 64). Transport 


* 


* 


a means of or mode with busesandlocal possibilities of) mobilities designed Referens 
for connectivity and trains, although the 
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© De Sousa, Mitchell 


Trelew, Argentina 


a 


oads shape cities; (Marshall 2000) 

therefore, part of the right to the city 
is the ability of all urban sectors of so- 
ciety to access anywhere that they want 
freely (Ascher 2001). The network of 
transportation infrastructures config- 
ures the city's growth and development 
(Trubka et al. 2010), spreading people's 
possibilities to live in less dense areas 
and create new mobility patterns. In this 
sense, mobility is understood here as 
all the social and human practices un- 
dertaken by the population to reproduce 
their movements using already existing 
means (Sheller 2018). 


In this contradiction, the market-ori- 
ented use of transportation is evident. 
This can still be seen in the series of 
disciplines related to transport engi- 
neering that hardly understand the real 
dynamics of the people who rely on 
them (Schwanen 2017]. The SDG target 
described above is essentially a policy 
by which the state and local munici- 
palities should guarantee their citizens 
an equitable distribution of the right to 


As for the city of 
Trelew, transportation 
planning designed 

for the public is 
mostly based on the 
flows of the city's 
(supposedly) already 
existing productive 
movements. 
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mobility. While the 
Global North and 
especially Europe 
seem to be knowl- 
edgeable about and 
involved in cities’ 
urban plans, there 
are a wide range of 
complexities in the 
Global South (Uteng 
and Lucas 2018). 


As for the city of 
Trelew, transpor- 
tation planning de- 


signed for the public is mostly based 
on the flows of the city's (supposedly) 
already existing productive movements. 
The destinations are the financial clus- 
ters or city centres, and residential ar- 
eas are the origin. What makes certain 
areas of the city more expensive than 
others are the different levels of ac- 
cessibility (Wegener and Furst 2004; 
Mansilla Quiñones 2017; Litman 2021). 
Public transportation infrastructure— 
mostly based on buses, both regional- 
ly and locally—is concentrated in the 
city centre, the city's most expensive 
area. While the wealthiest segment of 
the population lives in the outskirts, 
since they have the necessary means 
and road infrastructure to get to their 
workplace, the public infrastructure 
does not account for the city's assets. 


In contrast, public transportation is 
very well covered around the city. It is 
used by most of the middle class and 
even the lower classes to reproduce 
their economic activities in the city 
centre. However, several other mo- 
bilities are situated simultaneously in 
other parts of the city that the planned 
infrastructure does not cover (De Sousa 
2018). Consequently, these populations 
either creatively build their economic 
network on the margins of their exclu- 
sion or find alternative strategies that 
suit their dynamics. In addition, the in- 
formal economy is heterogeneous and 
stands out from the city's formal struc- 
ture. Thus, the complexity of the move- 
ments around that economy makes it 
incompatible with the standard design 
of transportation planning flows (Guti- 
errez and Pereyra 2019). 
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Elsa, a vendor from 
the informal market 

of INTA in Trelew, 
Argentina. She rides 
her bikes every day 
from her home to the 
marketplace to sell 
different cosmetic 
products. She attaches 
her cargo to the rear 
wheel. Despite having 
a lot of trouble riding 
her bike from her house 
to the marketplace, 
she does not have any 
other choice. 


De Sousa, Mitchell // 2019 
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Speaking of the informal econo- 
my in Trelew, some of these popula- 
tions’ immobility and structural seg- 
regation have led them to create their 
own economic reproduction spaces. 
These spaces are the informal mar- 
kets, located in proximity to the poor- 
est neighbourhoods of the city. Even if 
public transportation is near them, itis 
still challenging for other lower-class 
citizens throughout the city to access 
them. Therefore, some of them have to 
rely on alternative strategies to access 
these places. 


In Trelew, | have detected alternative 
mobility patterns: sharing mobility and 


extensions of vehicles as stands for the 
marketplaces. Vendors and buyers from 
these marketplaces ask a neighbour 
who has a car to help take them to the 
marketplace in exchange for economic 
compensation. The other alternative is 
to use a different means of transpor- 
tation, such as bicycles, which vendors 
use as a stand at the markets as an ex- 
tension of their economic reproduction 
(De Sousa 2020). 


Some actors even question public 
transportation since most vehicles 
lack the flexibility to reach the markets. 
Their design is not suited for moving 
the oversized loads they need to bring 
to the marketplaces to succeed with 
their economic activity. In summary, 
public transportation might shape the 
mobility patterns of the population. 
However, acknowledging why people 
move around cities complicates the dis- 
cussion about all the alternative paths 
taken by the community to access cities. 
Therefore, the public should be aware 
of some of these practices in order to 
participate in the debate on formalising 
certain practices, such as recognising 
amore social use for private vehicles. 
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ransportation is loosely defined as 

the movement of people, goods, 
and services from one point to anoth- 
er (Iles 2005). There are several types 
of transportation such as passenger 
and freight transport (Rodrigue 2006). 
Passenger transport can also be 
subdivided into formal and informal, 
among other sub-categories. It is ap- 
parent that SDG 11 and the associat- 
ed targets are mainly concerned with 
public passenger transport. 


To appreciate the extent to which 
SDG 11 is relevant within the Malawi- 
an context, it would be worthwhile to 
understand and appreciate the context 
within which the passenger transport 
system operates. The provision of pas- 
senger transport services in Malawi 
can be conceptualised in two phases. 
These can be loosely coined the 'before 

1995' and the 'af- 
ter 1995' phases. In 


The bus fare for the 1995, upon instruc- 


same route can vary tions from the World 


Bank and Inter- 


significantly on the national Monetary 


same day depending Fund under the infa- 


on demand and the 


mous Structural Ad- 
justment Program, 


time of day, like peak the government of 
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or off-peak hours. Malawi privatised 


its passenger trans- 

port system [Gov- 
ernment of Malawi 2016). The govern- 
ment's only remaining role in this new 
era was that of regulating the activities 
of the private operators of passenger 
transport, although the government's 
performance in this regard has not 
been impressive. 


The urban and rural passenger 
transport system in this new era is 
dominated by relatively cheap, re- 
conditioned, and Japanese-made 
mini-buses (Cervero 2000; Iles 2005). 
The carrying capacity of these vehicles 
ranges from 8 to 16 people including 
the driver and conductor (see picture). 
These vehicles are owned and operat- 
ed by a multitude of private passenger 
transport operators. This has resulted 
in stiff competition among operators 
for passengers. This type of transpor- 
tation is usually called informal pas- 
senger transport in most academic 
discourses (Cervero 2000; Iles 2005). 


Other fundamental characteristics 
of this type of public or passenger 
transport are outlined below (Gov- 
ernment of Malawi 2016). Firstly, the 
vehicles are rarely serviced or main- 
tained, with the aim of reducing run- 
ning costs while maximising profits. 
This tendency has repercussions on 
the safety of trips. Secondly, the issue 
of overloading passengers is common 
practice, and again this is influenced 
by the need to maximise profits. One 
of the consequences of this is that 
trip comfortability is heavily compro- 
mised. Furthermore, this system op- 
erates without any sort of timetable; 
therefore, connecting from one route 
to another in the same city is always 
chaotic and nightmarish. The bus fare 
system is not subsidised and very un- 
stable. The bus fare for the same route 
can vary significantly on the same day 
depending on demand and the time of 
day, like peak or off-peak hours. 


Mini-bus operating on 
the streets of Blantyre, 
Malawi. 
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With regard to the management of 
common passenger transport infra- 
structures such as bus stops and sta- 
tions, the following is a glimpse of the 
situation on the ground (Government 
of Malawi 2016). Firstly, most bus 
stops do not have shelters to protect 
against adverse weather conditions 
like heavy rain. At the same time, 
most bus stops do not have any light- 
ing to enhance security at night. The 
bus stations are in a state of disrepair 
to the extent that most lack basic fa- 
cilities like running water and toilets. 


Inanutshell, during the ‘before 1995' 
period, the situation was somehow 
different in a number of ways (Govern- 
ment of Malawi 2016). The common 
passenger transport infrastructures 
were well managed and maintained by 
the government. The bus fare system 
used to be heavily subsidised by the 
government to the extent that making 
profits was not the sole motivation for 
running the service. The most com- 
monly used mode of public transport 
were the conventional buses, which 
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had a carrying capacity ranging from 
30 to 60 passengers per vehicle. 


The factors stated above play a big 
role when it comes to issues regard- 
ing equal access to public passenger 
transport services and road safety 
(UN-Habitat 2013). Therefore, SDG 
target 11.2 and its indicator 11.2.1 are 
relevant and applicable in the cities of 
Malawi. This target could be opera- 
tionalised if the government were to 
reverse its policy direction of abdicat- 
ing its core duties to the private sec- 
tor, which is profit oriented. A plausi- 
ble route that could be taken by the 
state would be to venture into win-win 
partnerships with the private sector 
(UN-Habitat 2013). 
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| recent years, Botswana has expe- 
rienced increased Internet access 
and participation (Batane 2013). The 
government of Botswana has always 
committed itself to improving the lives 
of the people by providing a technolo- 
gy infrastructure in the country so as 
to increase access to and participa- 
tion in the Internet and digitalisation 
among different sectors of the popu- 
lation (Batane 2013). For example, ICT 
curriculum was introduced in schools, 
and the procurement of Internet and 
computers for all the schools was en- 
sured. All these efforts to some extent 
have increased knowledge about the 
Internet and digitalisation, as reflect- 
ed in the Internet usage statistics be- 
low. 


The number of Internet users has 
risen sharply in recent years largely 
due to lower pric- 

es and because the 


... the plan to conduct prices for connec- 
online learning during tivity have fallen 


dramatically (Lan- 


the lockdown failed as caster 2020). For 
some students did not example, in 2017, 


have digital devices, 
such as laptops or net subscriptions, 


there were 48,901 
fixed-rate Inter- 


desktop computers, or While there were 
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1,532,954 mobile In- 


Internet access. ternet subscriptions 


(Statistics Botswa- 
na 2018). These statistics reflect that 
people are using the Internet in high 
numbers, even more so since the last 
Botswana housing population census 
of 2011 calculated Botswana's popula- 
tion at 2,024,787 (Esselaar and Sebu- 


sang 2013). However, these statistics 
on mobile Internet usage are mislead- 
ing because generally people in the 
city have a tendency to own more than 
one SIM card in order to benefit from 
all the Internet specials offered by var- 
ious networks. Therefore, these num- 
bers include individuals with multiple 
SIM cards. Also, these statistics do not 
provide an in-depth account of which 
age bracket uses the Internet the most 
and which regions use these services 
the most. These statistics do not nec- 
essarily reflect the truth because there 
are a lot of problems in terms of Inter- 
net and digitalisation participation. 


Just recently, Internet access and 
participation problems in Botswana 
were illustrated during the COVID-19 
pandemic, particularly between March 
and June 2020 when the country was 
put on lockdown. Some schools, es- 
pecially in the capital city Gaborone, 
came up with initiatives to introduce 
online learning platforms during this 
period so that teaching could continue. 
However, the plan to conduct online 
learning during the lockdown failed as 
some students did not have digital de- 
vices, such as laptops or desktop com- 
puters, or Internet access. Some stu- 
dents used their parents’ cell phones 
to connect to the zoom sessions, while 
others did not turn up for classes at 
all, and still others experienced un- 
stable Internet connections. Makwati 
(2020) lamented that during this time, 
students struggled to keep up with the 
demands of modern education brought 
about by the COVID-19 pandemic. 
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Private institutions, such as banks 
and mobile phone companies, have in- 
troduced applications that enable their 
customers to perform transactions ei- 
ther on their phones or online; how- 
ever, citizens still opt to stand in long 
queues to perform basic transactions 
(CIPESA 2019). Usually, these com- 
panies offer training on their online 
services, but people still do not turn 
up to learn except for young people. 
So it can be concluded that people are 
not confident with their level of digi- 
tal literacy. Other arguments are that 
Internet is expensive for some people 
in the city, and in some cases where 
people are able to connect, the Inter- 
net is slow or unstable. Also, since 
the Internet and digitalisation need 
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power to work, the lack of electricity 
is a hindrance to the diffusion of ICTs 
(Sebusang and Masupe 2003). There 
are still some households in the capi- 
tal city without a power connection, or, 
in some instances, there are regular 
power outages due to maintenance. 


Internet access and participation in 
Botswana pose a problem as shown 
in the examples above. However, ef- 
forts by the government of Botswana 
are recognisable, and we hope that the 
situation will continue to get better as 
the country is spending many billions 
of pula on information technologies 
every year, and now the country is pre- 
paring for the transition to 56. 
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D igitalisation in Iran has evolved in a 
very complex and multifaceted way 
over the last 15 years. Iranian Internet 
users have been excluded or banned 
from many online options. However, 
most of the population has access to 
new digital technologies and is very 
active in the virtual world. Persian 
is reported to be the 5th most used 
content language on the web (before 
German and French), mostly written 
by Iranians (W3Techs 2021). In 2019, 
11 % of all available jobs in Iran were 
electronic and digital ones (Abolma- 
soum et al. 2019). Since the spread of 
the coronavirus, more than 12 million 
students have been using a new digital 
platform called ‘Shad’ (Ismaeili 2020). 
Now, their education depends on hav- 
ing access to a smartphone and a fast 
connection. There are more than 120 


million active SIM cards in Iran, which 


With the rise of 
new digital tools 


is 144 % of the to- 
tal population (CRA 
2020a). A report in 
2016 estimated that 
69 % of Iranians 


and online social have smartphones, 
networks, Iranians and é out of every 10 


Iranians use a so- 


have found countless cial network (ISPA 
opportunities to raise 2017). 
their voices and share 
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ut Even though many 
decisions. famous online net- 
works and  plat- 

forms [e.g., Twitter, Facebook, You- 
Tube, etc.) are banned or restricted in 
Iran (MacLellan 2018), Iranian users 
are becoming tech-savvy to access 
these platforms. This situation has 
shaped a particular Internet culture 


and digital behaviour among lranian 
users. They are very eager to interact 
and communicate using new digital 
solutions. In a country with 83 million 
people, 24 million use Instagram (Da- 
vis 2019), and about 50 million have 
an account in an interactive messag- 
ing application called Telegram (Iqbal 
2021). 


In recent years, Iranians have tested 
many online solutions to shape com- 
munities, take part in decision-mak- 
ing processes, and start creative 
initiatives. Some communities are 
shaped much faster in crisis condi- 
tions. For example, after the 2017 
Iran-Iraq earthquake, some celebri- 
ties could raise a significant amount 
of aid money using online platforms. 
Many people could connect and gath- 
er in small groups to build temporary 
shelters. Similar activities happened 
after the 2018 flood. 


In the capital city, Tehran, the In- 
ternet has become an inseparable 
part of everyday life. In the first three 
months of 2020, more than 2.5 million 
fixed DSL lines (CRA 2020b, 62) and 
14 million mobile data services were 
in use (CRA 2020b, 68). Compared 
to Tehran's total population, about 9 
million people were concentrated in 
3 million households in 2018 (FAVA 
2019); it is clear that most of the citi- 
zens use the Internet and mobile data. 
Online interactions and transactions 
have been increasing tremendously 
in this virtual megacity. Online plat- 
forms provide many services, includ- 
ing food services, transportation, and 
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has become a hotspot for ICT-related 
initiatives and start-ups. Most of them 
are conducted by young post-gradu- 
ate students (Imani and Khalighi 2019, 
15). Many ICT ideas related to urban 
spaces have been developed in recent 
years. Bdood, a program for sharing 
bicycles, has even created new safe 
bicycle routes with the municipality's 
help. Notably, Dalan and Paagard, 
some newly born online businesses, 
collect soft knowledge about the city 
or design interactive reality games in 
urban spaces (see image). The mu- 
nicipality has also started to provide 
digital maps and online services on its 
website. 


With the rise of new digital tools 
and online social networks, lranians 
have found countless opportunities to 
raise their voices and share decisions. 
Since the spread of the coronavirus, 
being an Internet user is inevitable for 
participating in social life all across 
the country. Nowadays, there is an in- 
terest in using interactive online tools, 
both from above and from below. So, 
it might be possible for a new gener- 
ation of Iranian citizens to gradually 
shift the current top-down and cen- 
tralised political and social culture to 
a more participatory one. 
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Whilst some 
learners have babweans who are 
been able to easily unable to access 


he world we live in today is a digital 

one. Different parts of the globe are 
connected relatively seamlessly by the 
Internet and the rate at which people 
can share information, ideas, conduct 
business online, and engage with so- 
cial media has increased exponential- 
ly over the last decade. According to 
Johnson (2021), in January 2021, 59.5 
% of the world's population, roughly 
4.66 billion people, made active use of 
the Internet, ultimately making differ- 
ent parts of the globe more proximate 
to the others. In Zimbabwe, only 33 
% of the total population, about 4.81 
million people, has been found to be 
active users of the Internet (Kemp 
2020). A significant portion of these 
Internet users is from the urbanised 
population. Even though this is the 
case, there is still a 
substantial number 
of urbanised Zim- 


the Internet, many 


access and adapt of whom are prima- 
to virtual learning "v. secondary, and 


tertiary school stu- 


environments, many, dents from the ur- 


predominantly the ban poor who now 


more than ever, in 


urban poor who were ih. era of COVID-19, 
already on the digital need to connect 


margins in the first te the Internet to 
place, have found it 


learn. 


difficult to adapt to the Despite these is- 


new reality of online 
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sues related to ac- 
: cessibility, teaching 
learning. and learning within 


primary, secondary, 


and tertiary institutions has increas- 
ingly incorporated information and 
communication technologies (ICTs) 
into several of their processes. Re- 
search posits that the shift to online 
learning has various benefits, some 
examples being that it creates oppor- 
tunities for more interaction between 
lecturers and students, 'speedier de- 
livery and response times to queries 
and feedback on assignments, great- 
er access to communities of learners 
and quicker lead-in times for updat- 
ing course materials’ (Richard and 
Dzimano 2011). This in turn fosters 
more efficiency and development of 
urban spaces as schools and universi- 
ties can function more effectively and 
act as hubs of innovation. 


The shift toward digital teaching and 
learning has recently been exacer- 
bated by the advent of the COVID-19 
pandemic, which makes it unsafe for 
learners to engage with their stud- 
ies in traditional ways. Web-based 
schooling has allowed those students 
who have access to ICTs to contin- 
ue with their studies in safe envi- 
ronments and even to broaden their 
learning far beyond the traditional 
learning environment. However, as 
already mentioned, many people are 
being left out of these modern tech- 
nological processes. Whilst some 
learners have been able to easily ac- 
cess and adapt to virtual learning 
environments, many, predominantly 
the urban poor who were already on 
the digital margins in the first place, 
have found it difficult to adapt to the 
new reality of online learning. The se- 
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vere economic climate in the country, 
characterised by high inflation and 
poor service delivery—most notably, 
unreliable electricity supplies (PO- 
TRAZ 2019]—has hampered students' 
ability to access the Internet as they 
should. This is made even worse es- 
pecially during a time when utilising 
ICTs usually provided by schools and 
universities is impossible because of 
COVID-19 restrictions. 


Zimbabwe is also lagging behind in 
training its teachers, lecturers, and 
other academic staff in how to use 
modern technologies, how to navi- 
gate online learning platforms, and 
how to make the most of these virtual 
environments in teaching process- 
es (Richard and Dzimano 2011). Ul- 
timately, however, if the appropriate 
resources are channelled into this 


* Johnson, Joseph. 2021. “Global digital * POTRAZ (Postal and 


population as of January 2021”. 
Statista. https://www.statista.com/ 
statistics/617136/digital-population- 


worldwide/ 


* Kemp, Simon. 2020. “Digital 2020: 
Zimbabwe” Datareportal, February 
18, 2020. https://datareportal.com/ 
reports/digital-2020-zimbabwe 


Telecommunications regulatory 
authority of Zimbabwe). 

2019. “Abridged postal and 
telecommunications sector 


performance report: Third quarter 
2019." https://t3n9sm.c2.acecdn. 

net/wp-content/uploads/2019/12/ 
Abridged-Sector-Performance-report- ing_lecturers_web_internet.html 


training and into widening access to 
ICTs, the urban city spaces will reap 
the fruits of having safe and efficient 
educational environments that are 
equipped to withstand disruptions in 
face-to-face academic activities. 


3rd-Q-2019-hmed-final.pdf 

* Richard, Bukaliya, and Paul Rum- 
bidzai Dzimano. 2011. "Analysing 
Lecturer's Web/Internet Compete at 
the Zimbabwe Open University." In- 
ternational Journal of Social Sciences 
and Education 1 (4): 297—312. https:// 
journaldatabase.info/articles/analys- 
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Introduction and Background 
U rban environments, as well as the 
process of urbanisation, are be- 
lieved to have both positive and negative 
effects on health. While overall there is 
an urban advantage to health, in most 
low-income countries, averages mask 
true differences in health that may be 
seen by disaggregating certain factors. 
Residents of urban environments often 
have greater access to health care and 
social services, although access may 
differ according to city size and may 
not be distributed equally among all 
residents. Urban environments tend to 
offer greater access to education and 
increased job opportunities, both of 
which can improve health. However, 
'urbanicity —the characteristics of a 
locality being urban—also often leads 
to a more sedentary lifestyle, less ac- 
cess to fresh food (‘food deserts’), more 
access to processed food and especial- 
ly in poorly developed countries, more 
crowded living situations with a greater 
chance for unsani- 


that while tary conditions. Ad- 


ditionally, while ur- 


urbanisation ban life offers many 


continues to offer benefits, some argue 
opportunities, today's 
urban environments 


can constitute a 
source of health 


risks and new health 
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that urban spaces 
may create negative 
health factors due to 
experiences of so- 
cial fragmentation, 
overcrowding, and 
crime prevalent in 


some cities (Duthé 
hazards ... etal. 2016). The city 
of Dar es Salaam is 

no exception to this process. 
Urbanisation in Dar es Salaam has 
had immense impacts on the health 
sector itself and the health of the city 
dwellers. It has posed both threats 
and strengths as the city grows into a 
mega city. This is due to the fact that 
the health of urban populations has 


changed as cities have evolved owing to 
factors such as the social environment, 
the physical environment, and the pro- 
vision of and access to health and so- 
cial services. Reliable urban health 
statistics are largely unavailable glob- 
ally. However, available data indicate 
a range of urban health hazards and 
associated health risks that cut across 
different sectors, including health, en- 
vironment, energy, transportation, and 
urban planning [Andrulis 1997). 


Challenges and Prospects 

Urbanisation refers to the process of 
shifting from rural to urban areas. The 
health of humans and the environment 
in which they live are intricately linked. 
Also, the number of people, where they 
live, and how they live—for instance, 
their use of natural resources and 
production of wastes—affect the con- 
ditions of the environment. Changes 
in environmental conditions, in turn, 
can affect human health with impacts 
such as poor housing, poor hygiene, 
etc. (Shayo and Mugusi 2011]. 

Dar es Salaam offers the lure of 
better education, employment, health 
care, and culture, and it also contrib- 
utes disproportionately to the nation- 
al economy. As a result, people might 
even prefer to move from rural and 
small communities to squatter settle- 
ments or overcrowded housing units 
in the oldest and most densely popu- 
lated inner parts of urban areas. It has 
been reported that rapid, ill-planned, 
and unplanned urban growth is often 
associated with urban poverty, envi- 
ronmental degradation, and population 
demands that far outstrip service ca- 
pacity (NBS and ICF Macro 2011). 

IlL-pLanned urbanisation results from 
adherence to pre-conceived ideas or 
the transposition of planning methods 
from other countries and regions with- 
out regard to political, economic, de- 
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mographic, social, and cultural factors. 
This places human health at risk and 
can intensify an existing humanitarian 
crisis. Therefore, this implies that while 
urbanisation continues to offer oppor- 
tunities, today’s urban environments 
can constitute a source of health risks 
and new health hazards (WHO 2010). 
These can include sub-standard hous- 
ing, crowding, air pollution, insufficient 
or contaminated drinking water, inad- 
equate sanitation and solid waste dis- 
posal services, vector-borne diseas- 
es, industrial waste, increased motor 
vehicle traffic, stress associated with 
poverty and unemployment, etc. Urban 
health risks and concerns, therefore, 
involve many different sectors, includ- 
ing health, environment, housing, en- 
ergy, transportation, urban planning, 
and others. 

Along the same lines, the World Bank 
estimates that by 2035, cities will be- 
come the predominant sites of poverty. 
More than one billion people—about 
one third of the urban population—live 
in urban slums. More than half of the 
world’s population lives in urban ar- 
eas, crowded into 3 % of the earth's 
land area. It is estimated that in 2030, 
the worldwide urban population will 
be 4.9 billion out of 8.1 billion people, 
compared 2.8 billion out of 6.0 billion 
in 2000. These projections highlight the 
importance of viewing urban health as 
an international issue (Vlahov and Ga- 
lea 2002, 4). 


Conclusion and Recommendations 
This paper suggests that most of the 


of Dar es Salaam can be considered 
within three broad themes: features of 
the social environment, the physical 
environment, and the provision of and 
access to health and social services. 
The first theme refers to properties 
of the urban community (e.g., cultur- 
al milieu, social norms and networks, 
stressors] that affect individual be- 
haviour. Principal features of the urban 
social environment include socioeco- 
nomic status; crime and violence; and 
a higher prevalence of psychological 
stressors that accompany Increased 
density and diversity in cities. 

The second theme includes air tem- 
perature, natural light, humidity, and 
wind. The growing demand for goods 
and population services has increas- 
ingly forced society to artificialize the 
processes of transformation in the 
physical environment and to increase 
the yield of natural resources. More- 
over, the city is conceived as the most 
artificial ecosystem, and the subsis- 
tence of its inhabitants depends on 
the supply of resources coming from 
the natural system. Therefore, charac- 
teristics of urbanisation, including the 
intensity, rate, and duration of these 
changes may affect health. 

The last theme on how urbanisation 
influences health is related to services 
such as housing, water, sewage, roads, 
communication, and educational and 
health facilities. In comparison with city 
peripheries, it is evident that the core of 
the city has a better social or physical 
environment despite the fact that the 
infrastructure continues to face some 
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RACE & ETHNICITY 


How do race and ethnicity manifest themselves in physical urban space in 
your city? Critically discuss one aspect of your interest in the context of your 
whole city or of a particular neighbourhood. 
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COUNTRY REPLY WEEK 16 
RELIGION & CULTURE 


How are religion and culture represented by public space in your city? 
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Ree and ethnic identification play 
a minor role for individual Syri- 
ans. Members of the various Syrian 
ethnic and religious groups lived to- 
gether peacefully before the start of 
the conflict in 2011. Multiple identities 
exist for Syrians, including religion, 
ethnicity, family and social class, lan- 
guage, and country. Primary identities 
in Syria start with blood ties, such as 
the family, clan, and tribe; followed by 
place, suchas village, neighbourhood, 
or country; and finally, religion. Gen- 
der also has a role in the male-domi- 
nated local culture. 


A notable change in relationships be- 
tween Syrian ethnic groups occurred 
after the 2011 revolution. The conflict 
has increased inter-group polarisation 
and segregation, both reducing and in- 
creasing intergroup contact and inte- 
gration. Not only were there generally 
homogenous communities prior to the 
conflict, but displacement during the 
last five years may have maintained 
or increased this homogeneity. Thus, 
ethnicity has been a significant part of 
the Syrian context in the past couple of 

years. Communities 


The conflict has have been more seg- 
increased inter- 


regated or homog- 
enous, with social 


mixing between ethnic and religious 
groups in Syria. There is considerable 
homogeneity geographically, with most 
people in a certain area from one eth- 
nic group and living relatively isolated 
from other groups, with some mixing 
in urban areas and certain rural areas. 
This segregation creates differences 
between groups such as unbalanced 
income, poverty, and social class. 


There are no clear poverty differ- 
ences between the different ethnic 
groups in Syria, but some researchers 
suggest that such patterns do exist. 
Minority groups are generally poorer 
than the Sunni Arab population. This 
assumption does not use direct pov- 
erty rates for each ethnic group, but 
rather assumes that the majority of 
people in specific governorates are 
from specific ethnic groups, as per 
Izady's ethnic map. Also, urban pov- 
erty rates are much lower than rural 
rates. Cities with the lowest rates, 
such as Damascus, Rural Damascus, 
Homs, Idleb, and Deir Elzor, have the 
largest Sunni Arab populations. The 
Kurds live mainly in rural Hasakeh, 
which has a moderate poverty rate, 
while the Sunni Arabs in the urban 
Hasakeh area have a much lower rate. 
They also live predominantly in the ru- 
ral Aleppo governorate, where the ur- 
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Image Sources & Licenses group, and even in urban areas, like 
7777" Damascus and Aleppo, where certain 
neighbourhoods are predominate- 
ly Sunni, Christian, Kurd, Alawite, or 
Druze, and most social interactions 
occur with people from the same eth- 

nic group. 


In summary, social and ethnic iden- 
tity in Syria are strongly affected by 
religion, tribe, socio-economic status, 
and rural/urban differences. There 
were limited studies on ethnicity or 
ethnic identity in Syria prior to 2010, 
and few since then after the conflict 
drew academic attention. However, it 
still is not easy to carry out compre- 
hensive studies as the Syrian govern- 
ment has a policy of ignoring ethnic 
variables for data analysis and dis- 
couraging any research or discussion 
related to minority groups and iden- 
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| North Macedonia, racial diversity 
is not noticeable in comparison with 
ethnic diversity. Kumanovo, a city in 
the northeast of the country, is a rep- 
resentative case of a multi-cultural 
community with an impulse towards 
integration in a single consistent so- 
ciety. The physical structure of the 
city of approximately 100,000 inhabi- 
tants is convention- 


B One of its more 
important points of 
gravity is the city's 
green market, an 
explosion of colours, 
smells, languages, 
and people. This 

Is a place where 
everybody is 
welcome. Inclusivity 
has been cultivated 
here over decades. 
Macedonians, 
Albanians, Roma, 
Serbs, Turks, and 
many others, citizens 
and peasants, men 
and women, young 
and old, architects 
and farmers all come 
together in a single 
space. 
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ally organised into 
boulevards, streets 
and blocks, a strong 
city centre, a his- 
torical core (kept 
in debris), and an 
industrial district 
(although modest 
and devastated) that 
still. provides some 
income. 


One of its more 
important points of 
gravity is the city's 
green market, an 
explosion of co- 
lours, smells, lan- 
guages, and peo- 
ple. This is a place 
where everybody is 
welcome. Inclusiv- 
ity has been cul- 
tivated here over 
decades. Macedo- 
nians, Albanians, 
Roma, Serbs, Turks, 
and many others, 
citizens and peas- 
ants, men and wom- 
en, young and old, 
architects and farm- 


ers all come together in a single 
space. It is clear that there is a com- 
mon interest: food. They all depend 
on it. It is organised in stalls, then in 
blocks of stalls with narrow passag- 
es between them, impossible to cross 
without touching someone or recog- 
nising a familiar face. Those who sell 
speak all the languages, those who 
buy are only interested in getting a 
good price and quality. The way in is 
easy to find due to the many entranc- 
es, and consequently you can get out 
almost as quickly as you want. It is in- 
deed the spirit of the city concentrated 
in this ‘sprawl of life, or at least that is 
how everyone likes to imagine it. 


Can we describe the city in the same 
manner? A violent history of ethnic 
armed conflicts, a lack of communi- 
cation, poor infrastructure, and a seg- 
regated community tell a completely 
different story. It seems that common 
interests are challenged by unusual 
and unconventional ignorance derived 
from absurd politics. Ethnically mixed 
schools are separated, and mixed 
neighbourhoods tend to ‘purify’ their 
residents. On the one hand, ‘security’ 
has increased, while on the other hand, 
migration has accelerated like never 
before. The obvious reason for this is 
the scepticism of interethnic bonds, 
poor economic prospects, flourishing 
informality in built structure, and un- 
reliable authorities. A shrinking pop- 
ulation leaves behind abandoned city 
fragments that are very difficult to in- 
tegrate, thus influencing physical ur- 
ban space negatively. However, when 
these ethnicities are brought together 


The green market of 


Kumanovo, North 
Macedonia. 


Zegiri, Betim // 2020 


casually, they always find a way to in- 
teract, finding comfort in each other 
through being in the same situation 
and unnoticeably intensifying the iden- 
tity of diversity. 


The future development of the city 
tends not to include ethnic diversity as 


one of the key ingredients. It is more 
directed towards readymade recipes 
for sterilised urban environments. 
The analogical model could be a de- 
humanised, exclusive supermarket, 
where you have everything in its place, 
wrapped in beautiful packages, and 
the bill is paid at a machine on the way 
out (Alexander et al. 1977, 246-251). 
In order to secure a more sustainable 
urban development strategy, we can 
refer to the green market of the city 
as an analogical model. There we can 
smell the peaches provided by the 
proud farmer before he puts them in 
the recycled paper bag for the same 
and fair price. 
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otswana is multicultural, even 
though extant literature portrays 
the country as more homogenous 
(Solway 2002). There are various eth- 
nic groups that subsist in relative har- 
mony compared to what may be the 
case in other African countries. The 
majority of influential ethnic groups 
traces their origin from a common 
Sotho-Tswana ancestry and hence 
has Setswana as their language, 
with some differences in dialects. 
Setswana was designated a national 
language in 1966 when Botswana be- 
came a nation state (Selolwane 2004). 
The language is reported to be spoken 
by about 90 percent of citizens and 
stands out as a cause of the report- 
ed homogeneity (Werbner 2002). De- 
spite Setswana being spoken across 
the breadth of the country, there are 
other languages and cultures based 
in regions whose inhabitants may 
not always speak Setswana, let alone 
belong to the dom- 

inant Tswana cul- 


Whilst there are 
generally equal 
opportunities for all 
citizens, some ethnic 
groups do not freely 
enjoy their group 
rights inasmuch 

as their identity is 
subsumed under 
dominant Tswana 
groups. 
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ture. Such cultural 
groups raise con- 
cerns from time to 
time that the diver- 
sity of the country is 
being undermined 
as their identities 
are neglected and 
that of the domi- 
nant Tswana cultur- 
al groups are pro- 
moted. The issues 
raised often revolve 
around a failure 
to promote other 
languages by not 


teaching them in schools and not us- 
ing them on radio and television. The 
two mediums of communication are 
mainly government run and there 
is no community radio or television 
broadcasting in Botswana. 


Although ethnicity in Botswana has 
not overtly played to the point where 
people are openly disadvantaged on 
the basis of their ethnic origin, mi- 
norities have suffered some prejudic- 
es. Whilst there are generally equal 
opportunities for all citizens, some 
ethnic groups do not freely enjoy their 
group rights inasmuch as their identi- 
ty is subsumed under dominant Tswa- 
na groups. Or at times, diverse people 
are given a collective label that con- 
fers collective subordination (Wilmsen 
2002). The San people stand out as an 
example. They are largely subordinat- 
ed by the powerful majority groups 
and mainly relate with the majority as 
sources of cheap labour. 


Although there are some people of 
Indian origin and a small white pop- 
ulation, race has not been as much 
of a topical issue. Few cases of racial 
flare-up occur in the tourism sector, 
which is mainly operated by whites. 
The skirmishes have mainly been be- 
tween local Batswana and tourism 
operators and do not involve tourists 
so much. 


Language policy is influenced by 
power relations that arose at the 
birth of the nation state and remains 
the same to this day. The practice is 
seen by the disadvantaged groups as 
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a way of deculturing them for the ben- 
efit of the Tswana-speaking groups. 
The hype about Botswana's aggregate 
profile hides the rich diversity of the 
country and gives only a partial picture 
of the country. For the remaining cul- 
tures, the common characterisation 
of Botswana serves to give them an 
imposed identity. Although race and 
ethnicity may appear as non-issues in 
Botswana, they manifest themselves 
prominently. 
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he Kingdom of Morocco covers the 

extreme west of North Africa, sep- 
arated from Spain by the Strait of Gi- 
braltar. A strategic location and a rich 
history have made Morocco quite het- 
erogeneous and culturally diverse. 


The oldest inhabitants of this region 
are the Berbers, later joined by the 
Jews more than 2,000 years ago. The 
region was invaded by Phoenicians, 
Romans, Byzantines, and finally Ar- 
abs, but the Ottomans never occupied 
Morocco. So, today's Morocco is very 
different from its neighbours, who 
were exposed to Ottoman domination. 


Initially, there was little interaction 
between these ethnic groups, each 
with its own settlements. However, 
to escape legal discrimination based 
on religion, many Berber tribes con- 
verted to Islam, but many Jews and 
Jewish Berbers resisted conversion 
and retained their cultural values and 
behavioural predispositions. Autono- 
mous Jewish Berber tribes existed in 
Morocco until the 12th century (Dana 
and Dana 2008]. 


A Muslim kingdom 
was established, 


themselves to maintain their respective 
traditions. Over time, various commer- 
cial activities were associated with par- 
ticular cultural groups (Dana and Dana 
2008). Morocco reached its heyday be- 
tween the 12th and 15th centuries when 
its empire extended across the Strait 
of Gibraltar to Europe. European influ- 
ence arrived in Morocco during the 16th 
century, when the Portuguese built a 
colony in Mogador (Segalla 2020). 


Then Europe began to industri- 
alise Morocco by creating new types 
of commerce and economic bazaars. 
The situation changed in 1912 when 
France and Spain claimed protector- 
ates in Morocco. The former kingdom 
was then divided. France's political 
strategy was to divide and rule. When 
Morocco became independent in 1956, 
70 96 of the population, including 80 
to 85 % of the Berbers, lived in rural 
areas. A single currency (the dirham) 
and a uniform system of administra- 
tion were put in place to erode eco- 
nomic barriers between areas; the 
new strategy adopted by the Moroc- 
can king was aimed at uniting the dif- 
ferent components of the country and 
encouraging Arab Berber marriage 
(Dana and Dana 2008). 
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government authorised for the first 
time the teaching of the Berber lan- 
guage in more than 10 % of schools 
in Morocco (Morocco Country Review 
2020). 


The majority of Morocco’s inhabi- 
tants are indigenous Berbers; they 
are Muslims but not Arabs. Morocco 
is also home to Christians and Jews. 
Arabic is spoken along with French, 
Spanish, and Berber dialects. Today, 
Moroccan architecture is very diverse, 
including ancient designs, Berber 
style, Arab-Andalusian style, neoclas- 
sical, neo-Moroccan, and neo-Moor- 
ish. This means that in parts that were 
less impacted by colonisation, we can 
still find Raids and Kasbahs, symbol- 
ising the Berber and Jewish presence 


^ 


especially towards the south of Mo- 
rocco. In the northern region, the ar- 
chitecture and even the names of the 
streets and neighbourhoods and the 
language used are still Spanish, un- 
like the centre of the country and the 
city of Casablanca, which were im- 
pacted by French colonisation. Today, 
this imposes a model of centralised 
urban planning impacted by the Is- 
lamic model, which also gives an im- 
pression of grandeur, strength, and 
balance. 


Morocco s ethnic composed of invad- 


diversity contributed ing Arabs as well as Morocco's ethnic diversity contrib- 


to a contrasting and indigenous Berbers uted to a contrasting and exciting 
and a massive Jew- mix of Arab, Berber, African, Islamic, 


exciting mix of Arab, ish community that and European influences. In Tangi- 


Berber. African, wasclosely involved er, people still speak Spanish and, in 
a '* jn trade. Each eth- many cases, Ladino (Judeo-Spanish]. 
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boundaries, allowing predominate. In September 2003, the 
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© Odon, Masra 
N'Djamena, Chad 


Breuer the phenomenon of 
ethnicity is becoming a real issue in 
N'Djamena, and it can be physical- 
ly noticed through many factors, of 
which the most important are the oc- 
cupations and industries in which the Markets of N'Djamena, 
groups work. Indeed, certain business Chad. 
activities are strongly dominated by Odon, Masra // 2020 
certain ethnic groups, as shown in the 

table below. 


Do} [t [€] 


Ethnic Group Trade Representativeness 
Kim Fresh fish 72% 

Sara Bars 70.5 % 

Ouaddaien Groceries 95 95 

Gorane Hardware stores 93 % 

Kanembou Thrift stores 95 95 

Toupouri Vegetables 42 9f 


Considered to be the greatest 
breeders in the country, certain ethnic 
groups originally from the north hold 
a monopoly on the cattle market, and 
this can be easily seen when walking 


around the city. /^ SDG 11.4 OVERVIEW 
References: 
* Centre d'Études Stratégiques de Implications." Centre d'Études militaire-en-afrique/ 
l'Afrique. 2019. "Obstacles Au Stratégiques de l'Afrique. Accessed * Ezept, Kimitene. 2013. "Ethnicisation 
Professionnalisme Militaire En September 10, 2020. https:// du commerce à N'Djamena, 
Afrique — Shifting Borders: Africa's africacenter.org/fr/publication/ Géographie.” Université Michel de 
Displacement Crisis and Its Security obstacles-au-professionnalisme- Montaigne - Bordeaux III, 247. 
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@ Phakhounthong, 


Khannaphaphone 


Vientiane, Laos 


2) 


E is a landlocked country locat- 
ed in South-East Asia. The country 
is abundant in natural resources and 
rich in cultural heritage. Laos is well 
known for its ethnic diversity with 
around 49 groups co-existing in differ- 
ent parts of the country (Schlemmer 
2017). Therefore, it is important to un- 
derstand the history and settlements 
of these ethnic groups. 


Laos is considered a sub marginal 
country, which has been influenced 
by ethnic immigrants who travelled to 
Laos from two ‘core’ countries, China 
and Cambodia (Khmer in the past). 
Therefore, Laos could articulate dif- 
ferent customs and traditions from 
the immigrants, making the country 
rich in its cultural diversity (Nakaga- 
wa 2018). 


The ethnicity of Laos people is de- 
fined firstly by ethno-linguistic fam- 
ilies, namely the Lao Tai, the Mon 
Khmer, the Hmong people, and the 
Chinese Tibetan population, and sec- 
ondly by the characteristic settle- 
ments, namely lowlanders, upland- 
ers, and highlanders. Although, today, 
we state that the official language in 
Laos is Lao, it is important to point 
out that many of the ethnic minori- 

ties speak their own 


How can ethnic language and may 


not be accustomed 


minorities live in io the official Lao 
the modern world language. The eth- 
without diluting their 


nic minorities in 
Laos are either fully 


traditional lifestyle? integrated into the 
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dominant Lao pop- 


ulation—a process called 'accultur- 
ation', which is predominant among 
the lowlanders—or have preserved 
their cultural values, as seen in the 
highlanders (Schlemmer 2017). These 
people live in the mountains and have 
minimal exposure to the modern cit- 
ies, education, healthcare systems, 
and job opportunities and make a 
living by practicing shifting cultiva- 
tion, growing rice, maize, and opium 
(Ovesen 2002). 


In contrast to the highlanders, the 
lowlanders, who have integrated into 
the dominant society, try to learn and 
share their culture with the dominant 
local people. Although they assimi- 
late the local cultures, they have been 
seen to preserve and reflect some of 
their own traditions that were passed 
on by their ancestors. It is important 
to note that, in the past, there existed 
a hierarchical classification based on 
skin colour, giving rise to groups sep- 
arated into dark- and light-skinned 
people. 


Current State of Race and Ethnicity in 
Modern-Day Luang Prabang (LPB) 
LPB was recognised by UNESCO asa 
world heritage site in 1995. Since then, 
it has become a tourist hotspot. The 
city is not only famous for its historic 
architecture, but also for the different 
ethnic minorities that reside within its 
walls. At present, different ethnic mi- 
nority groups co-exist within the city, 
which include the Khmu, the Hmong, 
Tai Dam, Yao, Tai Daeng, and Tai Lue, 
amongst other subgroups (We are 
Lao n.d.). Since Luang Prabang is an 


Country Replies // Week 2: Race & Ethnicity 


vil 


Khannaphaphone // 2013 


A^ 


Traditional house of 
Tai Lue in Poongjong 
lage, Luang Prabang, 

Laos. 


Phakhounthong, 


economically and culturally important 
town, the government has proposed 
development plans to preserve the 
city's tangible and intangible heritage. 
Even though the Lao government has 
taken measures to curb social dis- 
crimination and provide equal oppor- 
tunities to reduce inequalities, many 
ethnic groups are still living in the 
highlands, which are difficult to ac- 
cess, and this shows the existence of 
a social divide. In this regard, | would 
like to put forth the following ques- 
tions. How can ethnic minorities live 
in the modern world without diluting 
their traditional lifestyle? How do we 
address the existing social divides, and 
what steps could be taken to ensure 
sustainable co-existence overall? If we 
do not protect our ethnic diversity, will 


SDG 11.4 OVERVIEW We lose our ethnic identity? 
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Pretoria, South Africa 
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outh Africa's urban landscape has 
been historically shaped by racial 
segregation and discriminatory poli- 
cies. The infamous apartheid planning 
system was implemented between 
1948 and 1994 under the rule of the 
Nationalist Party. The apartheid sys- 
tem was set in motion by a series of 
acts and bills, including pass laws, 
the Natives (Urban Areas) Act of 1923, 
and the Native Land Bill, even before 
official apartheid legislation was intro- 
duced (Davenport 1991). The apartheid 
system set out to reorganise society 
through the segregation of white and 
non-white groups. The movement 
and urbanisation of Black, Indian, and 
Coloured groups into White urban ar- 
eas were significantly restricted. The 
Group Areas Act of 1950 was arguably 
the most significant apartheid policy 
instrument that lead to large-scale, 
forced removals and the establishment 
of settlements on the outskirts of cities 
that were designed to ensure maximum 
control over the inhabitants (Harrison 
et al. 2007). Additionally, ethnically 
defined homelands 


A conservative 


estimate is that one 
in five people live in 


informal dwellings 
in South Africa's 


metropolitan areas 


(SERI 2018). 


were established to 
confine the indepen- 
dent political rights 
of black South Afri- 
cans to small geo- 
graphical spaces 
across the country. 
Apartheid planning 
tried to balance 
contradictory poli- 
cies, which were to 


'remove blacks from white-occupied 
space at the same time as needing 
blacks in close proximity to provide 


labour for the white-owned economy 
(Harrison et al. 2007, 33). The apart- 
heid system started to crumble in the 
mid-1970s, and its demise was sealed 
in February 1990 when the African Na- 
tional Congress (ANC) was unbanned 
and the Group Areas Act was abolished 
in 1991. The period between 1990 and 
1994 was marked by political and so- 
cial instability as the transition to de- 
mocracy was negotiated (Harrison et 
al. 2007). In 1994, the first democratic 
election took place, with the ANC taking 
the majority and Nelson Mandela being 
elected president of South Africa. Since 
1994, a range of planning and hous- 
ing policies have been developed and 
implemented to redress the Apartheid 
spatial form and address informality, 
achieving various degrees of success 
(Charman et al. 2017; Mears 2011). 


Informal settlements, often found on 
the outskirts of cities, are one of the 
spatial outcomes of decades of apart- 
heid planning, which has been exac- 
erbated by continuously increasing 
urbanisation, growing unemployment, 
and inequality (SERI 2018). A conser- 
vative estimate is that one in five peo- 
ple live in informal dwellings in South 
Africa's metropolitan areas (SERI 
2018). Informal settlement dwellers 
deal with many challenges, such as a 
lack of access to basic services and a 
lack of security of land tenure (Mears 
2011). Anumber of informal townships 
exist in the City of Tshwane. Some of 
the largest of these settlements are 
Mamelodi to the east of the city and 
Garankuwa-Mabopane-Winterveld to 
the northwest. Both of these settle- 


Informal settlement 
areas in and around 
the City of Tshwane, 
Pretoria, South Africa. 


- Dt. Urheberrecht // 2020 
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City of Tshwane Metropolitan Municipality — 


Informal housing hotspots 


PopAseord 


City of Tshwane 
Kein - 


ments were formally established un- 
der apartheid and have continued to 
expand formally through largely gov- 
ernment-subsidised housing and as a 
result of informal expansion and the 
erection of backyard shacks. A num- 
ber of smaller informal settlements 
has also emerged throughout the city 
on account of the demand for low-in- 
come housing in close proximity to 
economic nodes (Huchzermeyer et al. 
2014). 


Over 26 years have passed since 
our first democratic election and the 
abolition of apartheid. However, our 
cities are still faced with a segrega- 
tionist spatial form where large por- 
tions of the population live in informal 
dwellings and settlements far from 
the urban core. Informal settlement 


ae IN 


Informal housing density 


Low density 


= Medium density 
I 


High density 
Very high density H 


eme ^ maga 19 Marcir2020 
dwellers are predominantly black and 
poor as ‘poverty rates are highest for 
black Africans, followed by Coloureds, 
Indians/Asians, and then whites, rep- 
resenting exactly the racial hierarchy 
imposed by the Apartheid state' (SERI 
2018, 15). Spatial transformation re- 
mains a focus area throughout all 
spheres of the South African govern- 
ment, and supporting organisations 
are continuously working to shape 
our cities to reflect the principles of 
spatial justice, spatial sustainability, 
efficiency, spatial resilience, and good 
administration, as set out in the Spa- 
tial Planning and Land Use Manage- 
ment Act of 2013. 
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€@ Soliman, Samaher M. 


Cairo, Egypt 


ews have been living in Egypt for 
hundreds of years, until they reached 
their maximum population of approxi- 


mately 80,000 in the late 1940s (WDMI 
2017). The total Egyptian population at 
the time was nearly 20 million (Kenner 
2013). They were living in settlements 
mostly in Cairo and Alexandria, the 
biggest cities. In Cairo, they chose to 
R live in the older part of the city (within 
the Islamic city boundaries), and the 


district they lived in was even named 
after them: the Jewish Quarter (today 
the Jewish Alley). They worked as mer- 
chants, jewellers, and entrepreneurs 
and spoke Arabic like any other Egyp- 
tian. This Jewish quarter was very well 

known for its jewel- 


This resulted in ES npo and nen: 
" made products. It is 
. the separation of still there today. 
friends and families, 
1 The Egyptian Jews 
the loss of Jobs and were greatly affected 
workplaces, and even by the Arab-Israeli 


the revocation of conflicts and war. By 

k wine : the end of the 1940s, 
Egyptian citizenship. during the establish- 
ment of Israel as a 

country, even though they always lived 

with Muslims and Christians in the 

quarter side by side, the late Egyptian 

president Gamal Abdel Nasser forced 

Jews to leave the country (1956-1967). 


It was common back then to have 
spies among the Egyptians who were 
recruited by the Israeli government, 
which was followed by several attacks 
on institutes and public buildings 
(Montasser 2015). After these inci- 
dents, Jews were forced to sign papers 
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agreeing to leave everything behind, 
from their businesses to their homes. 
This agreement included never coming 
back to Egypt again, until today. The 
relationship between other Egyptians 
and Jews was badly affected; some did 
not differentiate between an Egyptian 
Jewandan Israeli. This resulted in the 
separation of friends and families, the 
loss of jobs and workplaces, and even 
the revocation of Egyptian citizenship. 
Most Egyptian Jews migrated to Israel 
and the United States of America after 
these brutal presidential decisions. 


Several series and films have docu- 
mented the life of Jews in Egypt: how 
they were treated and how they came 
to leave their country. In addition, some 
films were made about individuals who 
were falsely accused of being spies. 
Jews of Egypt, a film by Amir Ramses 
from 2013, documents cosmopolitan 
Egypt in the 1940s and how society 
gradually shifted from being totally 
open-minded and flexible enough to 
accept each other to a society in which 
social exclusion based on religion took 
place. This documentary actually par- 
ticipated in Filmfest Hamburg (a film 
festival) in 2013. Another series named 
Jewish Alley from 2015 presents cases 
of the Jewish community in Egypt and 
the events that occurred back then. 
Several famous people and actors in 
Egypt were Jewish or had Jewish ori- 
gins, like renowned singer Leila Mourad 
and actress Rakia Ibrahim. 


If it were not for some serious polit- 
ical reasons, | believe that the typical 
relationship between Egyptian Jews 


f£ uns 
$ MESA 


Moussa Bin Maimoun 
Synagogue in the 
Jewish alley of Cairo, 
Egypt. 
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and other Egyptians would have been 
the same and they would be shar- 
ing their lives together as they used 
to. Whatever happened did not erase 
them from the history or social identi- 
ty of Egypt. In spite of having no official 
count of Jews who still live in Egypt 
today, the Jewish quarter in Old Cairo 
still carries its original name and syn- 
agogues are still present, represent- 
ing avery important ethnic group that 
has been and always will be a part of 
Egyptian identity and history (Egypt 
Independent 2016). 
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@Fitra, Helmia Adita 


Bandar Lampung, 
Indonesia 


2) 


o date, people from all over the 
world mostly know about Jakarta 
and Bali, or at least they have heard 
of them when talking about Indonesia. 
These two regions are international- 
ly well known as Jakarta is the capi- 
tal of Indonesia, filled with urbanistic 
and modern buildings, while Bali is a 
popular tourist destination that offers 
a spiritual and traditional atmosphere. 
However, | will not elaborate more on 
these places, but rather | would invite 
my readers to learn more about Lam- 
pung Province, which also has its own 
beauty as a tourist destination with 
its rich culture. Lampung Province is 
located at the tip of Sumatera Island. 
Since Lampung Province is adjacent 
to Java Island, it has become the main 
gateway to Sumatera Island. Like Bali, 
Lampung Province 

also has many beau- 


In the case of tiful beaches and 


Lampung, we are able other natural tourist 


to understand that 


attractions. In addi- 
tion to its beautiful 


although culture and landscape, Lam- 
religion are intangible pung Province has a 


and abstract 
components, they are 
usually associated my readers to take 
with one another a look at the pic- 


beautiful culture. 


To begin with, | 
would like to invite 


and often manifest in "re. !f you look at 
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it carefully, you can 


physical spaces ... seeasymbolshaped 


like a crown in ev- 
ery building. In Lampung, this crown 
symbol is called Siger. Siger can be 
found in every public space in Lam- 
pung Province as they are a symbol of 


Lampung society (Dongoran, Musadad, 
and Indrawati 2018; Ciciria 2015; Ar- 
dee and IndonesiaKaya 2021; Lisianti, 
Hagijanto, and Makisedek 2020). For 
the locals, Siger is a legacy of the pre- 
decessors of Lampung society. It is 
an important traditional object which 
is used in every ritual or ceremony in 
Lampung Province. They are shaped 
like a crown with gold color and a de- 
tailed design representing a symbol of 
pride, dignity, and social status for the 
Lampung people. In Lampung culture, 
Siger is usually worn by the bride as an 
honorary crown in traditional wedding 
rituals. The value of Siger is strongly 
associated with feminism. Lampung 
people, or so-called Lampungnese, 
believe that women play a crucial and 
significant role in daily activities. The 
locals believe that behind their beauty, 
women are hardworking, independent, 
persistent, and inspiring. They believe 
that women are also very supportive 
whoever they are with. This view of 
feminism was driven by the spirit of 
Islam, which places women in a digni- 
fied position (Setiawan 2017). This hap- 
pened in the 15th century when Islam 
was widely spread in Lampung (Don- 
goran, Musadad, and Indrawati 2018]. 


Given the fact that the siger is a 
valuable symbol in Lampung society, 
the government of Bandar Lampung 
formulated and legalised a local reg- 
ulation—City Regulation of Bandar 
Lampung No. 65—in 2010 that aims 
to preserve its value. This regulation 
states that every single big commercial 
building, such as malls, hotels, and so 
on, should put a siger on its facade. 


The Siger tower in 


Lampung, Indonesia is 
a symbol of Lampung 
culture, manifested in 


many forms such as 


physical buildings and 


other socio-cultural 
activities. 
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This regulation also defines the pun- 
ishment for those who disobey the 
rule, ranging from a written warning 
to revoking the business license (Pri- 
mayudha and Fitriany 2019). Since this 
regulation was implemented, many 
complaints—mostly from architects— 
have been submitted to the city gov- 
ernment. They argue that placing the 
siger on public buildings diminishes 
the significance of the siger itself. This 
is because the siger is seen only as a 
sign or a location marker for people in 
Lampung. From an architectural point 
of view, if the siger's symbolism on a 
building is intended to be deeper and 
more meaningful, the values embod- 
ied in the siger must be translated into 
the building's design and function as a 
whole, and it must not only be placed 
on the facade as a logo (Primayudha 
and Fitriany 2019). 


In the case of Lampung, we are able 
to understand that although culture 
and religion are intangible and ab- 
stract components, they are usually 
associated with one another and often 
manifest in physical spaces as we live 
in a symbolic world. The manifestation 
of culture and religion in physical de- 
velopment will forever persist because 
people tend to show their identity. 
However, the government should take 
culture into account so that culture can 
be an asset for development in the fu- 
ture rather than a burden that might 
intensify social conflict among ethnic 
groups. 
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he history and culture of my city, 
Roorkee, Uttarakhand, India, is an 
intriguing one, indeed. Roorkee is a 
small city but rich in culture and re- 
ligion. There are many places to visit 
in and around Roorkee to witness the 
history and cultural diversity. Some of 
the most interesting places to see in 
Roorkee include forts, monuments, 
museums, and archaeological sites, 
and the city is also a sacred place for 
Hindu and Muslim cultures in India. It 
is famous for its educational, scientific, 
and military institutes like IIT Roor- 
kee, CBRI, NIH, army cantonment, etc. 
Roorkee people and cultural spaces 
are better organised and maintained 
in comparison to their neighbours. It 
has become one of the major cities of 
Uttarakhand, which connects the peo- 
ple from the Uttarakhand Hill region to 
the people living in the Indo-Gangetic 
plain region. It is a destination to ex- 
plore the richness of Indian culture, 
traditions, religion, history, and natural 
beauty. According to the 2011 census, 
although most people in Roorkee are 
Hindu (72.72 94), the state maintains a 
secular ambiance with people belong- 
ing to different faiths 


Public spaces are like Islam (23.62 %), 


Christianity (0.94 %), 


interactive and Sikhism (1.54 %) 
dynamic structures Buddhism (0.06 %), 
that adapt to an and Jainism (1.02 %) 


(Population Census 


environment with 2011). Mostly, har- 
an ever-growing mony and cultural 
population and its 
endless needs. people belonging to 


inclusivity are ex- 
perienced between 


different religions. 


Public spaces are an essential ele- 
ment of a city. The unique identity of any 
space is depicted by its sense of place 
and by providing psychological and 
functional meaning to people's lives. 
Various activities like sitting, eating, 
sleeping, communicating, hanging out, 
working, celebrating, or worshipping 
are performed in the vibrant public 
spaces of Uttarakhand (Appadurai 
1987, 14). They bring people together 
socially and provide a physical setting 
for socio-economic activities. 


The culture and tradition of Roorkee 
keep the public spaces beautifully alive 
and pulsing with vitality. Public spaces 
are interactive and dynamic structures 
that adapt to an environment with an ev- 
er-growing population and its endless 
needs. And with this, space begins to 
reflect one of India's forms of living and 
conduct: the idea of adaptability. Peo- 
ple belonging to different backgrounds 
interact here, laying the foundations 
for a lively and rich city culture. Due 
to this, these spaces never lose their 
popularity among the people. These 
spaces become accessible to all, mark- 
ing their inclusivity. They are further 
classified based on their function, like 
city squares, maidans, bazaars, ghats, 
parks, tourist spots, and religious spac- 
es, mostly along the banks of the canal. 
These public spaces reflect the history 
and cultural diversity, allowing for a 
greater level of social diversity. These 
spaces are now an integral part of the 
daily lives of the people. 


The market established in the vicin- 
ity of IIT Roorkee has grown rapidly 
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This picture was taken 
during the Chhath 
Pooja celebration 

in Roorkee along 

the Ganga Canal in 
Uttarakhand, India. 


Iram // November 2020 
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and caters to students and other peo- 
ple. The main bazaar for selling and 
trading mostly satisfies the needs of 
the citys inhabitants. Marketplaces 
are a networking hub that contribute 
to the economy and identity of the city. 
The bustling markets’ combination of 
traditional shops and temporary stalls 
in and around the city region provides 
a glimpse into the Garhwali, Kumaoni, 
and Indo-Gangetic Plain cultures. 


About 30 km north of Roorkee, Ha- 
ridwar is a famous Hindu religious 
and cultural site. One of the oldest 
and the largest Hindu religious gath- 
erings is a three-month-long Kumbh 
Mela festival celebrated in Haridwar. 
This festival is not only celebrated by 
devotees, but also by onlookers and 
tourists who flock to participate. This 
festival is the largest religious gath- 
ering in the world, which sees the 
largest congregation of pilgrims and 
involves taking holy dips in the River 
Ganges. According to Hindu belief, 
taking a holy dip in the River Ganges 
during this period washes away your 
sins. 


| can conclude by saying that the 


rich and diverse Roorkee culture is a 
mixture of the Hilly and Plain regions. 


City Population." Census 2011. 


https://www.census2011.co.in/ 


The city is a gateway to the Himalayan 
region in the north and Indo-Ganget- 
ic Plain in the south. It is small and 
beautiful with natural and artificial 
features. The Roorkee canal passing 
almost through the centre of the city 
adds to its beauty considerably. Edu- 
cational and scientific tools make it 
more decent and organised. Located 
in the Himalayan foothills, Roorkee is 
very clean, safe, and liveable. 


* Population Census. 2011. “Roorkee 
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COUNTRY REPLY WEEK 23 
DISASTERS 


What disasters are impacting your city/country, and how is your city/country 
responding? 


fh. Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia 
e llhabela, Brazil 


Photo - Naranzul, Molomjamts 
Cropped and Recoloured 
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Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia 


2) 


M disasters can result 
in huge economic losses by de- 
stroying homes, infrastructure, health, 
and food production. Compounded by 
climate change, the frequency and the 
intensity of disaster events are pro- 
jected to increase, exacerbating the 
added negative effects on vulnerable 
and marginalised communities. Ef- 
fective and equitable strategic actions 
for resilience to water-related disaster 
events are essential for the commu- 
nity's livelihood, social stability, and 
sustainable development. This report 
briefly describes the most damaging 
water-related disaster events (flood 
and dzud) recorded in Mongolia and 
their impact on the local community. 


The occurrence of flooding caused by 
heavy rainfall has increased in inten- 
sity and frequency as a result of cli- 
mate change and is the most damaging 
type of natural disaster in Mongolia. 

In the urban con- 


Effective and text, flooding events 
equitable governance 


result in large eco- 
nomic losses every 


Is important in order year. The heavy rain 
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to be prepared for can be attributed to 


oversaturated soil; 


national disasters. however, the flood 


events are a clear 
sign of the mismanagement of rapid ur- 
ban expansion. The Ulaanbaatar flood 
events are man-made disasters. The 
lack of effective drainage systems, un- 
regulated constructions, and land-use 
changes without consideration of the 
natural topography all contribute to the 
flooding events. Due to their locations 
and disconnection from central utility 


systems, the marginalised groups of 
the city are the most vulnerable and 
prone to disaster events, affecting their 
health and economic well-being. The 
most damaging rainfall event recorded 
was in 1966, July 11-12, during which 
the water level of the Tuul river rose 
by 3.12 m compared to its usual level 
and a flood overflowed the capital city's 
industrial region, costing over USD 7.5 
million and 130 lives (MNE 2018). 


Apart from floods, disasters related 
to the dzud events lead to substantial 
economic loss. A dzud is an extreme 
winter weather disaster following the 
dry summer season that leads to a loss 
of forage harvest and livestock feed, 
resulting in high livestock mortali- 
ty. Because of the grazing husbandry 
tradition of Mongolians, dzud events 
have a substantial effect on the live- 
stock population and overall internal 
migration in Mongolia (Gemenez et al. 
2012). Overpopulation in primary and 
secondary cities is one of the main 
drivers behind urban environmental 
issues (ADB 2021). Official reports 
and studies describe many cases in 
which herder communities have no 
choice but to leave their homes due 
to natural disasters driven by climate 
change—such as drought and dzud, 
which cause substantial loss of live- 
stock, the main source of income for 
the herder community. Due to the lack 
of job opportunities needed in order to 
improve living conditions in rural areas, 
the community is forced to migrate to 
the capital city, to seek educational and 
employment opportunities (Aljazeera 
2021). The expectation of better living 
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Mongolian landscape. 


Naranzul, Molomjamts // 
2020 
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conditions is far more elusive than 
the reality, which suggests a lack of 
knowledge among rural communities 
regarding the urban labour market and 
bureaucracy. There is an urgent need to 
develop a balanced policy that reduces 
urban-rural development disparities. 


Effective and equitable governance is 
important in order to be prepared for 
national disasters. The core reason for 
Mongolia's inefficient national disas- 
ter management is linked to political 
instability, institutional capacity, and 
economic challenges. The state bud- 
get allocated to disaster mitigation has 
always been insufficient and is most- 
ly used to manage and recover from 
accidents that have already occurred, 
not for risk mitigation and preventative 
measures (JICA 2013). To date, the re- 
sponsibilities within the agencies are 


clearly allocated; however, the data 
and the reports are fragmented due 
to the lack of strategic cooperation. 
Moreover, the available data does not 
cover all the consequences of the nat- 
ural disaster, such as death damages, 
income loss, etc. (UNDRR 2019). 


The upward trend of water-related 
disasters is rooted in socioeconomic 
factors, such as population growth and 
land use. For this reason, it is import- 
ant to support the participation of the 
community, private sectors, and NGOs 
to publicly share information related 
to disasters. The current government 
aims to support citizen participation 
by means of capacity building and by 
providing training on survival skills 
(UNDRR 2019). 
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SMUS - Global Center of Spatial 
Methods for Urban Sustainability 


@ Heleodoro, Talita Ines 
Ilhabela, Brazil 


2) 


he island of Sao Sebastiao, where 
the municipality of Ilhabela is locat- 
ed, presents a relief structure that is 
considered geologically fragile. As part 
of the Serra do Mar mountain range, 
whose escarpments advance dynam- 
ically over the northern coast of the 
state, the site has steep slopes. The soil 
structure and density, together with 
the occurrence of rainfalls, present a 
high degree of fracture (OCA 2015). The 
topography of Serra do Mar, character- 
ised by the proximity of the cliffs to the 
ocean slope, causes the formation of 
orographic rains, which are responsible 
for the high rainfall in the region. Due 
to the characteristics of the soil and the 
volume of rainfall, the steep faces of the 
mountain range suffer from erosion, 
especially where they were deforested.. 
Together, these characteristics result 
in a region that is highly vulnerable to 
extreme events such as gravitational 
mass movements 


The city has been and slides. 


suffering the 
consequences of an 
urbanisation model 
that has not taken 
into account the 
challenges imposed 
by human occupation 
and urban expansion 
on a region with 

high environmental 
fragility. 
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This particular 
landscape and the 
intense presence of 
the Atlantic Forest 
make this territory 
a natural patrimo- 
ny as valuable as 
it is fragile, which 
presents countless 
restrictions to its 
occupation. It is in 
this context that the 
entire north coast 
region has gone 
through an intense 
process of urbanisa- 


tion and population growth. In the case 
of Ilhabela, the limit of the urban area 
imposed by the presence of a Conser- 
vation Unit results in land scarcity and 
resulting pressure on the areas border- 
ing the urban sprawL Thus, the con- 
struction of new houses at the base of 
the hills, near the steep slopes of Serra 
do Mar and advancing over the forest, 
has increased the population's expo- 
sure to environmental risks. As Ma- 
randola et al. (2013, 40) point out, The 
conflict between urbanisation, devel- 
opment and the environment manifests 
itself in the increase of risks, either by 
the occupation of biophysically fragile 
areas, which produces risk areas in the 
urban fabric, or in the production of vul- 
nerabilities to increasingly significant 
layers of the population.’ According to 
the Atlantic Forest Management Plan, 
there are 23 sectors at risk of slipping 
on hillsides in the city, where 451 hous- 
es are located. The Plano Municipal de 
Conservação e Recuperação Da Mata 
Atlántica de Ilhabela (Municipal Plan 
for the Conservation and Recovery of 
the Atlantic Forest of Ilhabela) points 
out that according to the 2015 report by 
the Instituto de Pesquisa Tecnológica 
(Technological Research Institute) re- 
garding susceptibility to gravitational 
mass movements, 5 96 of the urbanised 
area of the city is classified as high-risk 
area, 20 96 as medium-risk area, and 74 
% as low-risk area (OCA 2015). 


We can add climate change to this 
scenario: Coastal zones are among 
the regions that will suffer the most 
from its consequences in the coming 
years, mainly due to the increase in 
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Advance of 
urbanization from 


the coast and central 
areas onto the rugged 


foothills of Ihabela, 
Brazil. 


Heleodoro, Talita Ines // 
2020 


the average level of the oceans and 
the frequency and intensity of climate 
events according to the report by the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (Iwama 2014). In Ilhabela, the 
intensification of rainfall—more fre- 
quent and of greater volume—is aggra- 
vating the already existing risk of land- 
slides, mass movements, and floods. 
Marandola et al. (2013) point out the 
unpreparedness of the region to deal 
with the climate issue: there is a lack 
of diagnostics for the problems already 
present and a lack of response capacity 
to propose adaptation and mitigation 
measures that deal with the growing 
risks and vulnerabilities. 


The city has been suffering the conse- 
quences of an urbanisation model that 
has not taken into account the chal- 
lenges imposed by human occupation 


and urban expansion on a region with 
high environmental fragility. The region 
is undergoing a process of metropolisa- 
tion, which, as Marandola et al. (2013, 


/\SDG 11.5 OVERVIEW 36) point out, brings ‘in its own consti- 
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tutive process, risks and dangers that 
are expressed by the lack of adjustment 
and adherence of the production of ur- 
ban space to natural systems, from the 
site to regional rhythms of rain, wind 
and biodiversity.’ However, it is not a 
question of making already socially and 
economically vulnerable populations 
responsible for the compulsory occu- 
pation of risk areas, or of accepting that 
population growth Is irrevocably linked 
to urban expansion over areas of envi- 
ronmental preservation. It is necessary 
to question the urban growth model 
that has been employed until now and 
to discuss urban planning policies that 
work within the limits imposed by phys- 
ical reality, seeking to work together 
with the natural systems of the region 
and with the challenges imposed by 
global changes. 
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COUNTRY REPLY WEEKS 20 & 21 
WASTE & WASTEWATER 


What are innovative case studies/projects/examples from your country on 
dealing with water and wastewater from a policy, management, technology, 
or design perspective? 


e Ensenada, Mexico 
3 N'Djamena, Chad 


Photo - Rolland, Mainroal Ngargoto 
Cropped and Recoloured 
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Ensenada, Mexico 


2) 


or the last two decades, Mexico has 

been categorised as the number one 
producer of berries in Latin America. 
These crops are harvested mainly in 
the northern region of Mexico near the 
United States border in the coastal state 
of Baja California. This region is char- 
acterised by semiarid weather, which 
means that it has very little rainfall each 
year. 


With rising temperatures and climate 
change patterns, the decrease in rainfall 
has become a big issue because the 
water resources available from these 
regions are only in groundwater. Howev- 
er, with the Lack of rainfall, this natural 
storage has been depleted, and seawa- 
ter has disturbed the natural process 
with saltwater entering the groundwa- 
ter located near the coast, resulting 
in the contamination and salination of 
the groundwater. This is the case for 
the most productive agricultural lands 
located in the north of Mexico. 


The result of the saltwater intrusion 
into the groundwater 


newspaper, this innovation is the first 
example of converting salty groundwa- 
ter into water for crops in Latin America. 
This report mentions how this innovative 
technology works, beginning with the 
extraction of seawater using coastal 
wells, which deliver very good quality 
water as the sand acts as a natural filter. 


Filters eliminate any suspended solids 
and a microfiltration system eliminates 
the smallest particles. At this point, a 
high-pressure pump forces the water 
to pass through membranes that sepa- 
rate the water from the salt, producing 
clean water on one side and a concen- 
trated brine on the other. This process, 
called reverse osmosis, was designed 
to extract salt from seawater to obtain 
fresh water for agricultural operations. 
However, this process cannot be used 
to obtain drinking water (infobae 2019). 


In this innovative example of farmers 
dealing with water scarcity by introduc- 
ing desalination technology, one of the 
most influential companies using this 
technology fulfils the corresponding in- 


First desalination plant 


- Dt. Urheberrecht // 2022 


Image Sources & Licenses 


operating in Latin 
America. Image data: 
Google, TerraMetrics, 
CNES / Airbus. 


Googlé Earth 


on page 130 
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do not follow the international regula- 
tions, and they may discharge the brine 


directly into the ocean. This wastewater 
that is deliberately discharged into var- 
ious bodies of water mainly represents 
an environmental risk for organisms 
living in aquatic ecosystems. Modify- 
ing the natural habitat is considered 
contamination, and, in this case, the 
hypersaline effluent (brine) can be tox- 
ic to the species in that body of water 
(González et al. 2009). 


Th lt of th has forced farmersto ternational regulations for the Valley of 
e resu to t € pe innovative when San Quintin, in the state of Baja Califor- 

saltwater intrusion it comes to increas- nia. The report mentioned above states 
into the groundwater ing the quantity of that this technology is environmentally 


water suitable for sustainable and that the waste resulting 


has forced farmers to their crops. They from the process—in this case the salt 
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the quantity of water available for agri- 
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suitable for their 


cultural lands. 


Crops. According to an 


online Argentinean 


or brine—is discharged into the ground, 
and therefore the saltwater does not 
reach the ocean and will not affect any 
marine species. 


However, there is a dilemma because 
several small companies or family busi- 
ness that use this Innovative technology 
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study for the development of 
environmental regulations aquatic 
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a 


Wi the growing demographics of 
our cities in recent years, our cities 
constantly generate large amounts of 
waste every day. This includes solid 
waste and wastewater. This municipal 
waste pollutes our environment and will 
make our cities non-liveable at some 
point in time. The municipal services 
concerned with the management of this 
waste are facing difficulties. These dif- 
ficulties are material, organisational 
(human), and financial. In terms of the 
material challenges, some of our mu- 
nicipal services do not have rolling stock 
or other material equipment for the re- 
moval of municipal solid waste and the 
recovery of waste from rainwater drain- 
age channels. These 
drainage channels, 


Aware of the inability 
of the municipality 

to remove municipal 
waste, the 
population formed 
an organisation 
called the Sanitation 
Committee in 

the different 
neighbourhoods of 
each municipality to 
remove household 
waste and clean the 
drainage channels in 
order to clean up their 
neighbourhoods ... 
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open or closed, are 
generally blocked 
by waste and can no 
longer ensure proper 
drainage, hence the 
need to clean them 
regularly. 


With the limited 
rolling stock and oth- 
er material equip- 
ment that these ser- 
vices have, they try 
as best they can to 
remove waste in cer- 
tain districts of the 
city's municipalities. 
The management of 
this municipal waste 
is problematic be- 
cause our cities have 
several municipali- 
ties and in each of 


them there are about a hundred densely 
populated neighbourhoods. In addition, 
our cities do not have a good drain- 
age system for removing wastewater, 
leaving people with no choice but to 
manage this wastewater themselves. 
Thus, those who have limited financial 
means build pits to retain wastewater, 
which is then removed a little later by 
the municipal services for a fee. How- 
ever, those who cannot afford it throw 
out their wastewater in public, either in 
pits or in the street, thus creating con- 
centrations of dirty water. These points 
produce foul odours and the stagnation 
creates favourable sites for the prolif- 
eration of mosquitoes, flies, and other 
disease vectors. 


Aware of the inability of the munici- 
pality to remove municipal waste, the 
population formed an organisation 
called the Sanitation Committee in the 
different neighbourhoods of each mu- 
nicipality to remove household waste 
and clean the drainage channels in or- 
der to clean up their neighbourhoods, 
thus contributing to the sanitation of 
the city. Each of the households in the 
districts concerned must subscribe to 
a plan for the removal of household 
waste from their home. 


The fight against the faecal-oral route 
remains a major problem for the Minis- 
try of Public Health and the municipal- 
ities because when the excreta are not 
deposited in nature, they are discharged 
in ‘traditional latrines’, which are sim- 
ple pits or sumps. The duration of use 
depends on the depth of the pit and the 
number of users. These traditional pits 


Disposal of waste near 
a residential area in 
Chad. 


Rolland, Mainroal Ngargoto 
// 2021 


Reference: 


or sumps are not immune to collapse, 
especially during the rainy season. In 
addition, floods invade these pits and 
wash away faeces, causing general con- 
tamination. The pits are also accessi- 
ble to insects, rats, and other disease 
vectors. To overcome this problem, 
initiatives started as part of a family 
latrine construction project funded by 
the French Development Agency and 
implemented by Toilets of the World 
have enabled the populations of the 7th 
and 8th districts to equip themselves 
with modern family latrines. These 
latrines are 90 % subsidised by the 
project (900,000 CFA francs), and the 
interested household bears the remain- 
ing 10 96 (100,000 CFA francs) after the 
verification of eligibility requirements. It 


/\SDG 11.5 OVERVIEW should be noted that there are modern 


septic pits only in residential areas and 
among some high-income officials and 
traders. 
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COUNTRY REPLY WEEK 6 
GENDER 


What specific challenges do women and girls face in your home country in 
navigating urban public spaces? 


D Mexico City, Mexico 
Q Lima, Peru 


COUNTRY REPLY WEEK 7 
AGE 


In your country (in an urban setting), what is your image of the child' and 
when does ‘childhood’ end? What is considered a good and what is considered a 
bad childhood, and which norms are the implicit reference point? 


© Kichevo, North Macedonia 


COUNTRY REPLY WEEK 11 
URBAN OPEN SPACES 


Choose one urban open space in your city/neighbourhood and describe what 
kind of activities take place/what kind añ actors use this space in a 24-hour 
cycle. 


Q Windhoek, Namibia 
& Lusaka, Zambia 


Photo - Avramoska, Sanja 
Cropped and Recoloured 
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Mexico City, Mexico 


2) 


From a sociological point of view, 
space can be analysed in two dif- 
ferent ways. On the one hand, space 
is treated as a container where social 
interactions take place. On the other 
hand, space is a ‘social construct and 
a practice’ (Baur et al. 2014, 14). In 
this sense, researchers can observe 
how people imagine, think, construct, 
change, experience, and appropriate 
space. 


Towns are a particular kind of space 
that is appropriated in many different 
ways by its inhabitants. As Olga Sabido 
Ramos (2019) pointed out, the city is a 
space where a lot of sensory stimuli ir- 
ritate the human body, but these stimu- 
li are not the same for women and men. 
In their daily lives, women are exposed 
to sexual violence, like unwanted sexu- 

al glances, inappro- 
priate touches, and 


This restricted sexual harassment. 
mobility pattern Men are exposed to 


violence as well, but 


means that some of a different kind. 
women renounce This means that the 


experience of the city 


participating in some is shaped by gender. 


activities because 
trips in public The case of pub- 


lic transport is no 


transport imply too different. A recent 


many risks for them, study showed that 


fear of aggression 


which also means and sexual violence 


that these women see re the main factors 


their right to the city 


KZ 


that have the great- 
Ic ET est influence on 
diminish. women's urban mo- 
bility. They restrict 


mobility, limit travel options, increase 
travel costs, and influence decisions 
such as where to work, live, and/or 
study, while reducing the use of cer- 
tain services, notably affecting women's 
travel patterns’ (Mejía-Dorantes and 
Soto Villagrán 2020, 2-3). Due to sex- 
ual violence, most women change their 
daily life and travel patterns to avoid 
it. According to the authors, another 
key aspect is that the public transport 
system was planned on an abstract be- 
ing (male gender) who is not involved 
in care activities. For example, rolling 
suitcases are not allowed in Mexico 
City's subway. 


To face sexual violence issues, the 
subway's administration implemented 
a public policy in 2002 stipulating that 
the first three subway cars would be fe- 
male only. The absence of men in these 
spaces causes a sensation of safer trips 
among women. Also, women have said 
that the facilities" maintenance and up- 
keep are important to provide a sense 
of safety; well-illuminated spaces are 
also important. 


As one can see, the different expe- 
riences that women live in daily life 
shape their mobility patterns. These 
experiences are associated with fear 
mostly. The fear of suffering sexual 
harassment or of being raped. This 
emotion has pushed some women to 
stay home, promoting a pattern of re- 
stricted mobility (Soto Villagrán 2017). 
This restricted mobility pattern means 
that some women renounce participat- 
ing in some activities because trips in 
public transport imply too many risks 
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Women-only space in 
the subway of Mexico 
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for them, which also means that these 
women see their right to the city di- 
minish. 


All this violence that women experi- 
ence constitutes a barrier in the way 
they appropriate the city and its public 
spaces. At least in Mexico City, one of 
the most significant barriers is the fear 
to suffer some kind of gender-based vi- 
olence. In addition to economic, social, 
and other kinds of barriers, women face 
a specific type of barrier that only they 
experience. As Soto Villagran (2017) 
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stated, similar to accessibility barriers 
(related to moving between different 
places within the city), gender-based 
violence constitutes a barrier to wom- 
en's mobility and to their appropriation 
of the city. 
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@ Klug, Hannah 


Lima, Peru 


a 


Challenges Faced by Women in Lima’s 
Urban Public Space 

omen represent an important pil- 

lar in the Peruvian family constel- 
lation. But women's social situation and 
everyday life is overshadowed by cul- 
tural gender prejudices and strong ste- 
reotypes, which lead to social inequality 
and violence not only at home but also 
in public space. Gender inequality and 
discrimination in Lima's urban public 
space is mainly caused by the inap- 
propriate behaviour of men, such as 
verbal or non-verbal street harassment 
(Flores 2019, 183) and by the spatial 
conditions of urban public space, which 
pose a series of daily challenges. 


To discuss both 


Gender inequality 
in Lima is not only 

represented by 
the inappropriate 


behaviour of men but 
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also by the spatial 


conditions of urban 


public space. 


aspects, it is first 
necessary to study 
women's daily ac- 
tivities. In Peruvian 
society, the woman's 
role is historically 
linked to domestic 
work, which includes 
taking care of the 
children, organis- 
ing the household, 
and providing food 


for the family. Due to this predefined 
role combined with the inaccessibility 
to educational opportunities and the 
labour market, Peruvian society push- 
es women from a very young age into 
a position of constant economic and 
social dependency on men (Aguilar et 
al. 2017, 34). 


Projecting women’s activities into ur- 
ban public space, one can notice that 


women's daily movements, such as 
walking the children to school or go- 
ing to the market, are numerous but of 
short distances within their neighbour- 
hood. In contrast, men move through- 
out the city by car (Cabrera and Vil- 
laseca 2007, 41-44). Walking through 
public space in Lima can pose some 
challenges, including potential acci- 
dents, which are caused by poor urban 
development planning. Lima's urban 
development is often influenced by pol- 
iticians and their interest in economic 
growth, which brings about the con- 
struction of large-scale infrastructure 
projects, such as highways and road 
expansions. Owing to the mega devel- 
opment projects, Lima's urban devel- 
opment is mostly oriented towards a 
'male', motorised city than towards a 
'female', walkable one. 


Gender-based development can also 
be seen in the neglect of maintenance 
and design of public space such as pe- 
destrian ways, which produces many 
challenges for women during their 
everyday activities. The challenges 
include, for example, road blocking, 
broken or narrow pavements, and 
missing ramps or pedestrian cross- 
ings, thus forcing women to walk on 
the street and increasing enormously 
the risk of road accidents. All afore- 
mentioned challenges are even more 
complicated when children are in- 
volved. Furthermore, the abandoned 
spaces, inaccessible green areas, lack 
of public lighting, and confusing space 
situations generate a constant sensa- 
tion of insecurity for women in Lima's 
public urban space (Cabrera and Vil- 


Peruvian mother 
walking with her 
children in the district 
of Luringancho- 
Chosica, Lima. 
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Its parameters should include a gender 
perspective to generate a direct and 
long-term impact. Indeed, it would take 
several adjustments and changes, at 
not only social and political but also 
structural levels, to re-centre gender 
equality in public discourse, politics, 
and urban design. 


Gender inequality in Lima is not only 
represented by the inappropriate be- 
haviour of men but also by the spatial 
conditions of urban public space. From 
an urban planning point of view, gen- 
der discrimination must be tackled by 
addressing the gender-specific needs 
in the urban design. Design is the tool 
for shaping our environment and gen- 
erating social changes through space. 
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2) 


hildhood can informally be sep- 

arated into 3 phases. Early child- 
hood ends at 6 years of age when chil- 
dren start elementary school. Middle 
childhood starts at age 6 and ends 
between the ages of 11 and 13, which 
is the age at which children start to 
become more independent from their 
parents and become adolescents. 
Childhood in North Macedonia offi- 
cially ends at the age of 18. 


Several variables can make child- 
hood happy: living in a harmoni- 
ous family; socialising and playing 
with their peers; being safe, fed, and 
healthy and having access to clean 
water; having access to education, etc. 
These prerequisites can be fulfilled 
under the following circumstances: if 
the parents have finances for the fam- 
ily to function well, if there is a good 
health and educational system in the 
country, if there is peace without any 

conflicts or wars, if 


The modernisation there is a good wa- 


ter infrastructure, 


of cities across the 4 if the children 


world affects the way have the opportunity 
children interact and. ° oe their tal- 
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ents 


use the city. 


One of the mea- 
sures of a good childhood is how free 
and safe children are in public space. 
Studies show that children need other 
children for good mental health. During 
the summer and when the weather is 
good, children spend most of their free 
time outside of their homes: on the 
street, where they spend a lot of time 
unsupervised by their parents. Wheth- 


er they live in an apartment building or 
a house, in most cases children form 
a playgroup outside their residence, 
a microcosm, where they can social- 
ise with their peers. Although public 
urban spaces in North Macedonia are 
rarely designed to serve the younger 
population, children tend to find that 
genius loci in their neighbourhoods. 
Car drivers are well aware that chil- 
dren are playing on the street and that 
the car does not have priority in that 
space anymore; the residential street 
becomes an informal playground. 


A distinction can be made between 
different settlements in the country. 
Children living in medium-sized cities 
in North Macedonia have the great- 
est freedom of movement and use of 
public space. This is because prima- 
ry schools are relatively close to their 
place of residence, so in most cases, 
children move independently on the 
way to and from school. Furthermore, 
the traffic is not as dense as in the big 
city. However, the rural settlements 
and the city of Skopje itself have differ- 
ent characteristics and conditions for 
children. 


Skopje, as the only big city in North 
Macedonia, offers many options for 
children. But in some neighbourhoods, 
especially in the city centre, there is an 
obvious lack of areas that are safe for 
children to spend time on their own 
and socialise within the neighbour- 
hood. In a city where priority is given 
to cars, children rely on an adult not 
only to drop them off and pick them 
up from school, but also to take them 


Child-friendly 
neighbourhood, 
Kichevo, North 
Macedonia. 
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to a certain playground area. In rural 
areas, people face inadequate schools 
and infrastructure for children. Also, 
they have less opportunities to so- 
cialise with their peers due to more 
young families migrating to the cities. 
‘If children are not able to explore the 
whole of the adult world round about 
them, they cannot become adults. But 
modern cities are so dangerous that 
children cannot be allowed to explore 
them freely’ (Alexander et al. 1977, 
294). 


The modernisation of cities across 
the world affects the way children in- 
teract and use the city. This process is 


Language: Towns, Buildings, 
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and Shlomo Angel. 1977. A Pattern 
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also playing out in North Macedonia 
where more young people are mov- 
ing to Skopje, which has become the 
country’s metropolis. This also leads 
to more children living in a big city and 
not having enough opportunities to ex- 
plore their environment freely. 


Constructions. 19th ed. New York: 
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| space is first about life, then 
space, and then buildings; the other 
way around never works [Gehl 2011). 
Spaces will always remain empty; a 
sense of life, of being in and with space, 
is required in order to create a sense 
of place (Gehl 2011). ‘Public space is 
for living, doing, business, kissing and 
playing. Its value can't be measured 
with economics or mathematics; it 
must be felt with the soul’ (Enrique 
Penalosa n.d.). 


Zoo Park, as a social focal point, is 
the only ‘green’ public space situated in 
the CBD (Central Business District) of 
Windhoek exemplifying such a sense of 
place. It is constructed on a gentle roll- 
ing slope. Various activities take place 
along the gradient at different points 
and periods of the day (see image). It 
has many traces of cultural layers and 
adaptive compositions of used and re- 
used functions. The historic name, Zoo 
Park, implies that you will find animals 
in the park (Stern and Lau 1989), how- 
ever this is not the reality today as the 

park had undergone 


: several functional 

The park is full changes over time. 

of life, especially No longer a ‘zoo’ 
the animated 
playground (8: See name in memory of 
Image], filled with all the animals that 


but rather a passive 
park, it retained its 


once occupied the 


children's laughter space. 
and excitement. Can 
you see the children ihe tondest memo. 


As a child, | have 


playing? ries of Zoo Park. As 
part of our weekly 


routine, we visited this space every 
weekend. For many, weekends are a 
time for relaxation and recreational ac- 
tivities. Zoo Park, as a social recreation- 
al space, sets the scene for observing 
and framing the public landscape. 


Come along with me on my adven- 
ture to explore Zoo Park (see image]. 
It is now morning (9:00-11:00 a.m.) as 
| start my journey. | get some coffee 
at the Zoo Café (1: see image). | take 
a stroll on the meandering path that 
connects the park. Along one stretch 
of the path, water flows in an artificial 
stream from the top pond to a huge 
Koi pond situated at the bottom. At the 
bottom (2: see image], | see children 
playing on the rocks, fish swimming, 
and birds chirping juxtaposed to the 
hustle and bustle of the CBD. Can you 
see and hear it too? My journey takes 
me to the top of the slope where you 
have to cross the foot bridge over the 
pond (3: see image]. Crossing the foot 
bridge, | pass by the Chinese gazebo (4: 
see image) where many people pause 
to rest. Passing the landmark, the vis- 
ta broadens and draws your eye once 
again down to the Koi pond against 
the backdrop of CBD (5: see image). I 
am back at midday (12:00 a.m. to 2:00 
p.m.). The park is lifeless as this is the 
hottest time of the day and doing any 
type of activity is mostly unpleasant. | 
see a few people seeking shelter under 
the shade of various trees found in the 
park (6: see image). Come, let us take 
a seat on the bench or on the roots and 
enjoy the shade under the huge Ficus 
tree (7: see image]. Can you feel the 
cooling effect? It is now late afternoon 


Zoo park as a landscape 
frame: a journey 
through Zoo Park in 
Windhoek, Namibia. 
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(5:00-7:00 p.m.), usually the busiest 
time of the day. The park is full of life, 
especially the animated playground 
(8: see Image], filled with children's 
laughter and excitement. Can you see 
the children playing? The sun has set 
(8:00 p.m.), greeting the night. The park 
lights turn on and it is now devoid of 
life. However, in the far distance you 
can hear the reverberation of singing, 
vibrating down the slope. Come along 
as we end the park visit with some sing- 
ing and dancing ata concert held in the 
amphitheatre (9: see image] to the far 
left of the park. 
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Shopping Malls as Metamorphosed 
Urban Open Spaces: Choreographies 
of Actors and Activities in Segregated 
Spaces 
diverse range of urban open spaces 
is dispersed across Lusaka's phys- 
ical landscape. Ranging from urban 
playgrounds and street markets to 
shopping malls, these spaces ostensibly 
share a common element: the presence 
of people choreographing their situated 
interactions and activities. Over time, 
challenges of managing these spaces 
have given rise to the development of 
new approaches to using urban open 
spaces across the world (Jansson et 
al. 2019). For Lusaka, improving the 
access to and use of these spaces is 
seemingly being weaved around break- 
ing the inadvertent social segregation 
ensuing from shopping malls. Litera- 
ture is replete with studies that reveal 
such segregation in shopping malls or 
business parks (Mandeli 2019; Heer 
2019; Wang, Kwan, 
and Hu 2020). Nev- 


Though primarily 
designed for parking 
cars, this space has 
been refigured to 
include other social 
activities that are 
relevant to all actors 
regardless of age 
and social status 

as described in the 
following section. 
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ertheless, managers 
at these shopping 
malls endeavour to 
break such segre- 
gation by incorpo- 
rating non-commer- 
cial uses into these 
spaces. For this 
country reply, Twin 
Palm shopping mall 
in Lusaka, Zambia, 
was chosen to reveal 
the kinds of actors 
and activities that 
are present in such 
urban open spaces. 


Delimiting Urban Open Space 

Twin Palm Mall is located in proxim- 
ity to high-, middle-, and low-income 
neighbourhoods. This segregated as- 
sortment of neighbourhoods presents 
both opportunities and challenges at 
the shopping mall. As already stated, 
social segregation is one of the notable 
challenges that has emerged. Howev- 
er, opening up its space to all these 
actors presents one ofthe many oppor- 
tunities offered by this shopping mall. 
The vast area it spans provides a space 
seemingly open to endless possibilities. 
Of interest is the shopping mall's im- 
mense carpark as an urban open space. 
Though primarily designed for parking 
cars, this space has been refigured to 
include other social activities that are 
relevant to all actors regardless of age 
and social status as described in the 
following section. 


Activities, Actors, and Power in Using 
Open Space 

As noted in the preceding section, this 
space is primarily used for parking cars. 
However, Twin Palm Mall's managers 
have created room for other activities 
that are not directly linked to shop- 
ping. Quite often, and regularly, large 
sections of this carpark are cordoned 
off for aerobics. Women, the elderly, 
and those wanting to lose weight are 
normally the main participants in this 
activity. On weekends, many hours are 
tenaciously spent engaging in aerobics: 
an activity shunned by most young and 
slender-bodied people. These actors 
relentlessly wage war on body fat im- 
pelled by what Kim Chernin termed ‘the 
tyranny of slenderness' (Chernin 1981, 


Aerobics and the 
conviviality of the 
event mark the use 
of Twin Palm Mall's 
carpark section as an 
urban open space in 
Lusaka, Zambia. This 
picture shows women 
as key actors in the 
fight against body fat 
impelled by the tyranny 
of slenderness. 
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cited in Lloyd 1996). Body insecurity, 
especially among women, is primarily 
induced by societal cultures that prefer 
slenderness to other body types and 
has made this activity prominent in this 
open space. This creates skewed power 
relations between these groups and 
the motorists. The latter concede to 
only using this space when the aero- 
bics and other similar activities have 
been completed. The other activities 
carried out at different times in this 
section of the carpark include turning 
it into a play area for children. Thus, 
age, gender, and body size are the key 
defining attributes of user groups for 
this urban open space. 


The exclusivity of this space to these 
intermittent activities seems to cause 
its isolation. On a typical day, subject 
to traffic density, this section of the 
carpark remains unoccupied by cars. 
Safety measures of cordoning off the 
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Would you say the formal or the informal urban food sector in your city is 
more fit for the future? Please elaborate. 
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Informality as “Economic Heroism' in 
Zimbabwe 
he question of whether the formal 
or informal urban food sector is ap- 
propriate for Zimbabwe's future raises 
several salient issues that must be tak- 
en into account when dealing with this 
highly complex subject. | must state 
at the onset that while | do not offer 
an explanation for these salient issues 
here, itis my hope that within this small 
reflection | will be able to bring to the 
reader's attention the conspicuous con- 
textual issues in Zimbabwe regarding 
this matter. Medina and Schneider 
(2018) noted that the informal sector 
constitutes approximately 60.6 96 of 
Zimbabwe's economy and that Zimba- 
bwe's informal sector is the largest in 
Africa, second only to Bolivia on a global 
scale. Loosely translated, that suggests 
that a significant proportion of Zimba- 
bwe's population draws its livelihood 
from the informal sector, including the 
urban food sector 
amongst many oth- 


The informal urban «ers (Medina, Jonelis, 
food sector in its nd Cangul 2017]. 


current configuration while conventional 


serves a veritable neo-liberal ideology 
purpose in Zimbabwe 


would view this in a 
negative sense and 


by offering livelihoods argue that this must 
to various vulnerable Pe redressed in or- 
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der to promote the 


groups, including formal economy and 


women, improve the coun- 


trys development 
trajectory, | argue 
here that such an attempt to ‘blind- 
ly’ formalise the informal urban food 


sector in Zimbabwe would be myopic 
and ill-advised given the centrality of 
the informal economy in the lives of 
ordinary Zimbabweans. | contend here 
that itis important to look at the infor- 
mal sector from different lenses and to 
go beyond conventional and pejorative 
understandings of the sector. 


The informal urban food sector in its 
current configuration serves a veritable 
purpose in Zimbabwe by offering live- 
lihoods to various vulnerable groups, 
including women. The International 
Labour Organization (2017) noted that 
a significant proportion of the players 
in Zimbabwe's informal food sector are 
women, and, therefore, any future at- 
tempts to formalise this sector must 
focus on protecting the rights and live- 
lihoods of women whose very surviv- 
al depends on this sector. It would be 
imperative that these issues be heavily 
guarded so as to not risk bringing in 
'big business' in the form of big retail 
chains, who in essence would simply re- 
patriate the profits to their Euro-North 
American headquarters at the expense 
of our own people and their livelihoods. 
Therefore, a policy direction that | be- 
lieve would be appropriate in the fu- 
ture for this sector would be one that is 
geared towards offering further support 
to these small businesses in terms of 
formal infrastructure, training, and tax 
incentives, amongst other things. 


Beyond the livelihood and gender di- 
mension, it is also important to under- 
stand that the informal urban food sec- 
tor in its current configuration spells 
the difference between life and death 
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Informal food market 
in a lower-class 
neighbourhood in 
Mufakose, Harare, 
Zimbabwe. 
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for some residents within the confines 
of poor, marginalised, and lower-class 
neighbourhoods. This is because, un- 
like the formal food sector, the informal 
food sector in Zimbabwe is flexible and 
offers residents the chance to purchase 
that which they can afford to buy at that 
moment through a rationing system 
popularly known as 'tsaona', which 
loosely translated means ‘emergency 
food portion”. This means that a poor 
person unable to afford an entire 2-kg 
package of sugar or a 2-litre bottle of 
cooking oil is still essentially accom- 
modated and through this ‘rationing’ is 
able to purchase instead a small cup of 
sugar and a few millilitres of cooking 
oil. For the average poor person in a 
lower-class neighbourhood in Zimba- 
bwe, the availability of these informal 
urban food services goes beyond con- 
venience and is in essence a matter of 
survival, and these are services that 
would otherwise be inconceivable un- 


* International Labour Organization. * Medina, Leandro, and Friedrich 


2017. Situational Analysis of Women 
in the Informal Sector in Zimbabwe. 
Geneva: International Labour 


Organization. 


IMF Publishing Services. 


Schneider. 2018. Shadow Economies 
ofthe World: What did we learn over Informal Economy in Sub-Saharan 
the last twenty years? Washington: 


i eng" 
der a highly formalised urban food sec- 
tor dominated by big food retail stores. 


One may argue that this policy pre- 
scription is an unconventional way to 
look at things and possibly not benefi- 
cial to the overall economy of the coun- 
try. And to such a person, my humble 
‘decolonial’ response would be: ‘It does 
not have to be good enough for the rest 
of the world, it simply has to be good 
enough for ordinary Zimbabweans, and 
that is enough.’ 


Asante! 


* Medina, Leandro, Andrew W. Jonelis, 
and Mehmet Cangul. 2017. The 


Africa: Size and Determinants. 


Washington: IMF Publication 
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6) Moronda, Ernest 
Blendire 


Dar Es Salaam, Tanzania 


a 


Here to Stay? Unsustainable Sustain- 
able Street Food Trading in Dar es 

Salaam 
A; informal economy, be it legal or 
illegal, plays a crucial role in eco- 
nomic development in African coun- 
tries, and Tanzania is by no means any 
different. Since the early 1990s, Neolib- 
eral market principles have been caus- 
ing a 'shift of emphasis' (Foucault 2007) 
from the informal sector to the formal 
sector as a logical and sustainable form 
of an urban economy. This implies that 
the people and built 


In other words, the spaces are managed, 


controlled, and or- 


disciplinary regime ganised under urban 


(power) is used to governance that is 


enable the ‘formal’  992red towards vil- 


ifying ‘informality’. 


urban food economy, Byusingthe concept 


which is run by of a disciplinary re- 


gime', | will discuss 


global food chains mno urban gover- 


and established food nance undermines 


traders and disables 


the sustainable in- 
formal food sector 


the informal urban in Tanzania. 
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food sector. 


Tanzania has a 

population of more 

than 55 million people; however, less 
than 2.5 million mainland Tanzanians 
are employed in the formal sector (NBS 
2016). At this juncture, one may notice 
how colossal and critical the informal 
sector is for economic and social sus- 
tainability in Tanzania. To put it into 
perspective, the city of Dar es Salaam 
alone has approximately 5 million resi- 
dents, but the economic data from 2005 
indicate that 98 96 of all businesses in 


the city were informal (Doyle 2017). The 
reality on the ground has not changed 
much since then. 


FAO (2003) considers the informal ur- 
ban food sector to include, inter alia, 
a lack of specialisation, Low capital, 
interdependence between consump- 
tion and production, avoidance of all 
or some taxes, and social innovations. 
The city of Dar es Salaam contributes 
6 96 of its total food supply, and the re- 
maining 94 96 is imported (Boustedt and 
Mair 2013). Informal urban food traders 
who have connections with relatives 
in rural areas from where food goods 
are imported are essential in feeding 
the populace. | argue that the informal 
urban food sector is (and will be) crucial 
for the foreseeable future; however, 
the conceptualisation of 'informality' is 
problematic in the urban food economy, 
which renders it unsustainable. 


Street food trading in urban public 
spaces is a common feature in most 
Global South cities, but it is largely 
banned by the municipal authorities 
(Roever and Skinner 2016). The ban is 
rooted in the Western conceptualisation 
ofthe city as a symbol of modernity and 
progress (Bromley 2000). Street trad- 
ing, including food vending, is therefore 
regarded as an anomaly and ‘informal’. 
City authorities are constantly trying to 
correct this backward, deviant econom- 
ic behaviour of 'informality' (Kamete 
2018). Accordingly, trade discursive nar- 
ratives paint the informal sector as cha- 
otic, unorganised, and non-formalised, 
which in turn affects trade policymaking 
and planning (Doyle 2017). 
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Street food vending 
Mamantilie in Dar es 
Salaam, Tanzania. 


Musiba, Edwin // 2019 
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In Dar es Salaam, for example, street 
trading is protected by neither commer- 
cial nor labour laws (Steiler 2018). On 
several occasions, food vendors such as 
Mamantilie (female street food vendors) 
(FAO 2003] have had tenuous hostile 
relations with law enforcement, fac- 
ing both criminalisation and eviction 
(Steiler 2018). In other words, the disci- 
plinary regime [power] is used to enable 
the formal urban food economy, which 
is run by global food chains and estab- 
lished food traders and disables the in- 
formal urban food sector. Despite some 
improvements in tolerating the street 
food traders afforded by the current 
political regime (Steiler 2018), there 
is no legal assurance for what | call a 
‘short-lived honeymoon’ for informal 
traders. 


A 
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Saitta (2017) argues that the infor- 
mality of the urban food economy is at 
best 'a form of resistance and evasion 
from power...should also be seen as a 
sign of the state's inability—or perhaps 
lack of will—to bring some classes of 
citizens into its sphere of influence and 
protection.' | would recommend that 
the informal urban food economy will 
stay in Tanzania until the government 
reconsiders its policies concerning so- 
cio-economic inequality because in- 
formality is part of the modernisation 
process and traders are the product of 
economic disparity. 
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@ Riad, Ayman Hany 


Cairo, Egypt 


| n Egypt, food accounts for over 40 % of 
an average household's total expen- 
diture, and this share can reach over 


50 % in poorer families. In 2011, about 
25 % of Greater Cairo inhabitants had 
poor access to food and suffered from 

food insecurity (CAPMAS 2011). Cairo, 
the capital of Egypt, is considered the 
largest market in the Arab countries. 

A The city has roughly 13 million inhab- 
itants and accounted for around USD 


128 billion of GDP in 2012, not including 
the outer regions of the agglomera- 
tion made up of new cities and informal 
regions (Ramzy et al. 2011). Egypt, as 
a whole, is growing unchecked, and 
Cairo is no exception. Having such a 
large number of inhabitants with such 
a high expenditure on food reflects the 
magnitude of the economic activities 
related to urban food. 


There is no credible, comprehen- 
sive overview of consumer revenue or 
expenditure per channel; however, in 
terms of the number of outlets and to- 
tal surface area per type, Cairo's retail 

sector is still domi- 
nated by small tradi- 


... however, in terms tional grocery stores 


of the number of and street booths 


(Waldhauer et al. 
outlets and total 2015) Traditional 


surface area per type, y, the main market 
Cairo's retail sector cutletior food prod- 

is still dominated been small grocery 

by small traditional stores. These stores 
are independent and 


grocery stores and are usually fami- 


street booths. ly-owned and fami- 
ly-run. They offer a 
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limited assortment of fresh local prod- 
ucts: mainly fruit, vegetables, and meat 
(Waldhauer et al. 2015). Consumers 
may remain loyal to these traditional 
shops due to Egyptian culture, especial- 
ly among low-income consumers who 
appreciate the informal transactions 
and credit systems (Dihel and El Shin- 
nawy 2006). Formal food channels in 
Cairo include supermarkets and hyper- 
markets. These two combined, account 
for a market share of only about 9 96 of 
the total food retail market (Waldhauer 
et al. 2015). Both almost exclusively 
target middle- and high-income con- 
sumers. They offer a wide variety of 
products ranging from local to Western 
products and have recently turned into 
a commodity among high-income Egyp- 
tians (Waldhauer et al. 2015). 


The increased complexity of the urban 
food market in Cairo is represented by 
several characteristics of its urban food 
market channels: 1] the higher share 
of micro-enterprises in the total retail 
sector, 2) the prevalence of fragmented 
food supply chains, 3) the high share 
of informal outlets as compared to the 
total retail sector, 4) Egypt's govern- 
ment-subsidised system for bread, veg- 
etable oil, rice, and sugar (Rohac 2013). 


Ter'et EL Zomor local market in the 
informal Boulaq settlement (picture) 
reflects many challenges facing urban 
food in numerous areas in Cairo that 
are still dependent on local markets. 
The market is located in the densest 
neighbourhood of Cairo, where ground- 
floor shops are taking over the main 
street, which was intended for 2-way 


Ria 


^ 


Fresh food stand in 
Ter'et El Zomor local 
market in Boulaq 
informal settlement, 
Cairo, Egypt. 
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traffic. Not only shops but also street 
vendors with fresh fruit, vegetables, 
and fish bring their products to the 
middle of the action to avoid missing 
the heavy pedestrian traffic. The large 
steel structures were an attempt by 
Egyptian authorities using GIZ funding 
to turn all activities into formal ones, 
but this clearly failed. 


Cairo may not be prepared for future 
challenges in its urban food sector, but 
there is room for improvement. The 
city has many strengths, especially 
concerning social sustainability and 
being dependent on well-distributed 
local outlets in each street and neigh- 
bourhood. While the transition from tra- 

spG11AOVERvipw ditional supply chains to modern ones 


is occurring on a fragmented basis, this 
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Discuss one particular aspect of urban water in your city or neighbourhood 
that intersects with urban inequality. (e.g. prepaid water meters, access to 
water, pricing, flood-prone areas, etc.) 
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Discuss the generation and distribution of electricity/energy as it relates to one 
aspect of your city. 
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€ Badrakh, Khaliun 


Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia 


2) 


rinking water in the city of Ulaan- 

baatar is considered one of the 
scarcest resources in Mongolia as 70 
% of the country is covered by the arid 
and semi-arid Gobi Desert. Surface 
water resources add up to roughly 
21035.4 million m3, and underground 
water resources are about 3062.1 mil- 
lion m3 (Zandaryaa and Davaa 2013]. 
Water makes up about 0.44 % [or 686.7 
thousand hectares] of the total area 
of Mongolia. In Mongolia, 80 % of the 
total water resources are surface wa- 
ter, while 20 percent are underground 
water. Additionally, 0.4 % percent of 
the ground water is used for drinking 
purposes and 99.6 % is used for the 
industry and services. In contrast, 0.8 % 
of the surface water is used for drinking 
purposes and 99.2 % is used for the in- 
dustry and services (MNET 2019). The 
largest fresh water lake in Mongolia is 
Khuvsgul, which is the second-most 
voluminous freshwater lake in Asia and 
constitutes about 1 96 of the world's 
fresh water resources (Amicus 2021]. 


According to the 
Millennium Challenge 
Corporation, the 
underground and 
surface water supply 
Will last for less than 
20 more years if we 
continue to use it 

at the same rate as 
today. 
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The most popu- 
lated city of Mongo- 
lia, Ulaanbaatar, is 
470,444 hectares and 
has about 1.6 million 
inhabitants. Ulaan- 
baatar is a highly 
crowded city. It is 
located between four 
mountains and has 
2 rivers, the Selbe 
and Tuul. A total of 
391,000 households 
(1.6 million people) 
live in this city, and 


about 69.9 % of them (200,000 house- 
holds} live in the Ger area. About the 
37 % of the households living in apart- 
ments have running water and heating 
(Dolgorsuren and Chagnaa 2012). 


Today in Mongolia, the price for water 
is very low: about 4 Mongolian tugrug 
(MNT) or 0.001 US dollars. This is the 
reason people think that we do not have 
water problems and do not need to care 
about water consumption. However, the 
inhabitants in Ger districts use water 
from deep wells and, according to the 
Water Supply and Sewerage Authority 
of Ulaanbaatar, it is not sufficient in 
terms of volume and hygiene because 
most people do not keep the water in 
appropriate containers. Here, mostly 
the children go for water; the wells are 
open according to a defined schedule, 
and they are closed one day per week. 
Some inhabitants use river water di- 
rectly for domestic use, which is no 
longer acceptable today. 


About 171 deep wells are located 
along the Tuul river and separated in 
seven underground water resources— 
Deed, Gachuurt, Tuv, Uildver, Yarmag, 
Makh combinat, and Nisekh—for the 
water supply of Ulaanbaatar. On aver- 
age, 193,300 m3 of water per day are 
used by the city inhabitants. The Tuv 
underground water resource provides 
40 96 of the total water supply. These 
water resources are renewable (De- 
chinlkhundev 2015). In Ulaanbaatar, we 
use fresh water for domestic purposes, 
including in toilets. The average water 
consumption in apartments is 140 litres 
per capita, and 7.8 litres in Ger districts 


Tuul river in 
Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia, 
late autumn 2020. 
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(Bulgan 2018). In Ulaanbaatar, there 
are 11 factories and 3 power plants, 
which use large amounts of water: One 
power plant uses 15 million m3 water 
annually. 


Approximately 85 % of the water con- 
sumed is from the underground wa- 
ter, which is more sensitive and takes 
longer to recover. Although surface 
water is more regenerative, there is 
also a risk of contamination, depletion, 
and drought. According to the Millen- 
nium Challenge Corporation, the un- 
derground and surface water supply 
will last for less than 20 more years if 
we continue to use it at the same rate 
as today. The seven water resources 
along the Tuul river are located in fluffy 
sediment and are renewable, being 
replenished during the rainy season 
(Batjargal 2017]. 


The 17 goals of the SDG are all con- 
nected to water: we cannot talk about 
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sustainable development without 
the water issues (Buynkhishig 2017]. 
Ulaanbaatar has been faced with a wa- 
ter shortage over the last few years, 
and we need to address this first and 
foremost. Four years ago, the flow of 
the Tuul river was interrupted for sev- 
eral days to one month as a result of 
the late rainfall in Ulaanbaatar. This 
was caused not only by climate change 
but also by anthropogenic factors. As 
the population grows, fresh water re- 
sources need to be preserved using 
appropriate and sustainable methods, 
such as: using water from underground 
water resources without wasting it, pro- 
viding equal access to fresh water, de- 
creasing consumption in apartments, 
changing people's mindset, using water 
treatment technologies, and using grey 
water for certain purposes. 
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€) Talan, John Petrus 


Labuan Bajo, Indonesia 


2) 


0 ne ofthe urban problems in Indone- 
sia is access to clean water. The fol- 
lowing statistical data show the propor- 
tion of the population that has access 
to adequate and sustainable water and 
sanitation services in Indonesia. The 
data displayed come from the national 
level: the provinces that are located on 
Java Island and the East Nusa Tenggara 
province. 


Even though the Indonesia: National 
situation Is Im- Level 


companies in Indonesia only cover 
19-20 % of the basic needs. The rest 
has been covered by self-supply or 
community-based supply. For exam- 
ple, in Kupang, which is the capital of 
East Nusa Tenggara, the population’s 
access to clean water through piped 
water in 2010 only reached 43.61 %. 
Another 51.39 % was contributed by 


2016 


2017 


61.57 % 


67.20 % 


67.54 96 69.27 % 


77.39 % 


proving every year, Central Java 
access to clean Province 


66.68 % 70.19 % 71.56 96 74.04 % 80.29 96 


water in Indonesia East Nusa 
is facing another Tenggara Province 


23.37 % 38.74% 43.77 96 50.72 96 64.55 % 


pro blem. World The comparison of data on the proportion of the population with access to clean water at 


Bank publications 
(2020, 267-281) 
state that the increasing access hides 
a large gap between different income 
groups regarding access to clean drink- 
ing water. Income correlates to the type 
of clean water provided for urban resi- 
dents. The use of bottled water is one of 
the factors that affects the percentage 
of access to clean water. More than half 
of the middle-upper group depends on 

bottled water, while 


the national level and in two provinces of Indonesia (BPS 2019). 


the private sector through water tanker 
services (Talan 2015). To access clean 
water through private services, each 
household must pay a large amount 
of money. For poor families, they have 
to sacrifice other needs such as prop- 
er education for their children. Data 
from the Central Statistics Agency (BPS 
2018) of East Nusa Tenggara Province 
shows that on average children drop out 


Children in the province 
of East Nusa Tenggara, 
Indonesia, collecting 
water for sanitation. 
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as hotels and restaurants for higher 
marginal economic benefits. The use 
of water for tourism exacerbates the 
scarcity of urban water and increases 
its costs. Tourism businesses are able 
to pay the most and are supplied the 
most on a regular basis, thus neglect- 
ing the needs of local people. 


Residents in Labuan Bajo usually 
access water through piped water and 
wells. Piped water is only able to cov- 
er 24 % of the city's needs. But it is 
prioritised for hotels due to business 
water rates. Wells are the main source 
of clean water for city residents, but 
they are exposed to saltwater intrusion 
because they are close to the coast. 


The provision of piped water also 
creates problems for local residents 
because the supplied water comes from 
rivers, which reduces the water supply 
for agriculture. Ironically, the pipeline 
runs through residential areas that do 
not have access to that water. 


An intersectional feminist political 
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Another irony is that the difficul- 
ty experienced by urban residents in 
accessing clean water has an impact 
on the deepening inequality of women 
and children in their social relations. A 
study conducted by Stroma Cole (2017) 
found that the growth of tourism in 
Labuan Bajo has resulted in a lack of 
access and control of local residents 
over water supplies and was the root 
cause of women's inequality. At the 
family level, women and children are 
the ones who have to bear the biggest 
burden of water scarcity. In the local 
social system, women are responsible 
for domestic affairs, including providing 
water for households. A wife is respon- 
sible for all household matters, such 
as washing, boiling water for drinking, 
washing dishes, etc., to be considered 
a good wife. As the weakest members 
of the household structure, children 
are often forced to help their mothers 
provide water. 


* Tenggara Timur 2018. Indonesia: 


Rapid urban growth, only 8 percent ofthe of school atthe beginning of junior high 
lower group uses school or when they are 13 years old. 


a lack of planning, bottled water (WB 
poor governance, and 2020,267).Financial In Labuan Bajo, city development has 
corruption have been capacity is the main resulted in water grabbing. Rapid ur- 


determinant of ac- ban growth, a lack of planning, poor 


emerging as the main cess to this type of governance, and corruption have been 


direct causes of water water supply. emerging as the po E e of 
T water scarcity in Labuan Bajo. Tourism BPS (Indonesian Statistic Agency). Conflict in NTT, Indonesia." IRGSC 
sca rcity in Labuan Piped water ser- asthe new prima donna of the economy 2018. Statistik Pendidikan Provinsi Working Paper, no. 13. http://irgsc. 


Bajo. vices provided by has shifted water utilisation away from Nusa vp quae E 
regionally owned agriculture to service businesses such * Cole, Stroma. 2017. "Water worries: AUT 
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* World Bank. 2020. Indonesia Public 
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for Better Results. Washington, 
DC: World Bank. https://www. 
worldbank.org/en/country/ 
indonesia/publication/indonesia- 
public-expenditure-review 


ecology of tourism and water in 
Labuan Bajo, Indonesia." Annals 
of Tourism Research 67 (2017): 
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Lusaka, Zambia 


a 


Energy and electricity in Zambia 
Anm to UN-Habitat (2012), 
cities consume about 70 % of the 
world's primary energy. Most of this 
energy is used in buildings (45 96) 
and transport (30 96). In the Republic 
of Zambia, 78 96 of households are 
champions in using 'green' substi- 
tutes to nuclear, coal, or diesel-gen- 
erated power such as solar panels, 
wood, and charcoal (Central Statis- 
tical Office Zambia 2013, 25). Unlike 
many of our neighbouring countries 
and countries in the Global North, 
Zambia relies on hydropower for 94 % 
of its electrical energy. Energy is the 
most vital sector for all infrastructure 
such as water, transport, information 
and telecommunication systems (ICT), 
housing, and others. In Zambia most 
of the energy is consumed in the form 
of electricity and 
is produced from 


Most residential and one primary source 


large consumers in “sing  hydropow- 


er from the Kariba 


the city of Lusaka Dam, a double-cur- 
nowadays have vature concrete 


arch dam in the 


resorted to installing kariba Gorge of the 
their own self-running Zambezi river ba- 


electricity generators 
using rooftop solar 


sin between Zambia 
and Zimbabwe. 


photovoltaic systems Other secondary 


sources of energy 


because of erratic are produced from 


service interruptions fossil fuels (coal) by 
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Maamba Collieries 


caused by load | jmited (MCL), the 


shedding. largest coal mining 


concession and the 


only coal-fired thermal power plant in 
Zambia. Electricity is an energy vec- 
tor and not an energy source, which 
means that it is produced and trans- 
mitted to the end consumer (user), 
where it is transformed into another 
form of energy such as lighting, heat- 
ing, or power. The Kariba Dam pow- 
er station, like other typical power 
plants, is on the outskirts of the cap- 
ital city of Zambia (Lusaka) about 190 
km away, and electricity is produced 
and transported by way of high- to 
medium-voltage transmission using 
above-ground cables. It is then con- 
verted into lower voltage levels and 
subsequently distributed to consum- 
ers (users) via low-voltage electrici- 
ty. The voltage levels of the lines are 
then adjusted to the end consumers’ 
needs through various transformers 
distributed within the city of Lusaka 
from which the electricity is fed into 
above-ground distribution cables at 
low voltage. 


The final transformation and dis- 
tribution are managed by the state- 
owned enterprise (SOE) utility com- 
pany Zambia Electricity Supply 
Cooperation Limited (ZESCO), acting 
as the grid operator on behalf of local 
authorities. Connected to the low-volt- 
age end of the grid are the residen- 
tial consumers (households) and in- 
dustrial or commercial consumers 
(shopping malls, hospitals, markets, 
factories, etc.) who usually demand 
much higher power. To maintain a 
continuous flow of electricity services 
to sensitive facilities like hospitals 
or military centres, there are backup 
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Electricity Transformer 
and Grid distributed 
above ground cables at 
low voltage within the 
City of Lusaka, Zambia. 


Kabaghe, Anganile // 2021 
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generators ready to intervene in case 
of service interruptions or blackouts. 


As a result of poor rainfall in the 
2014/2015 rainy season, electricity 
shortages or ‘load shedding’ has been 
happening across the country and has 
affected all sectors, especially the 
prices for staple foods such as maize 
and for copper and has made public 
services even less reliable (Kessel- 
ring 2017). Most residential and large 
consumers in the city of Lusaka now- 
adays have resorted to installing their 
own self-running electricity genera- 
tors using rooftop solar photovoltaic 
systems because of erratic service 
interruptions caused by load shed- 
ding. In 1990, after the liberalisation 
of the electricity markets and under 
the Zambia Electricity Supply Act, 
ZESCO had a monopolistic position 
for selling power, but that changed 
allowing commercial consumers and 
households to gain the opportunity to 
compete and become resellers: like 


Copperbelt Energy Cooperation (CEC], 
which operates and maintains a ro- 
bust network of transmission, distri- 
bution, and power generation assets, 
accounting for at least 45 % of na- 
tional electricity consumption. Local 
traders like MTN and Airtel also offer 
services (unbundling) by selling elec- 
tricity units to households and large 
consumers, making profits from the 
incurred higher consumption. ZES- 
CO customer public relations mainly 
takes the form of metering and billing 
their electricity consumption, which is 
the source of the company's revenues, 
and non-paying customers are dis- 
connected from the grid automatically 
through newly installed smart meters. 
Smart meters recently installed in 
most households in Lusaka are mod- 
ern meters with a two-way communi- 
cation channel, meaning that the me- 
ters can be controlled and managed 
remotely from the control room. 


The biggest challenge in Zambia and 
Lusaka today in terms of electricity 
generation is due to climate change 
resulting in lower water levels to drive 
the turbines at Kariba Dam hydro- 
power station. The government has 
therefore started investing in other 
renewable smart alternative sources 
like photovoltaic systems, which are 
still in progress. Another challenge is 
the operation and maintenance of the 
grids, which requires striking a bal- 
ance between supply and demand due 
to a rapidly growing population, thus 
posing economic challenges in terms 
of financing and causing social dis- 
ruptions in everyday life. 


* Kesselring, Rita. 2017. "The electricity * UN-Habitat (The United Nations 
crisis in Zambia: Blackouts and social Human Settlements Programme). 
stratification in new mining towns." 
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2012. State of the World's Cities 
2008/9: Harmonious Cities. London: 


(2017): 94-102. doi: https://doi. Routledge. 
org/10.1016/j.erss.2017.06.015 
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Tehran, Iran 


2) 


he Greater Tehran Regional Elec- 

tricity Company is responsible for 
managing the transmission and pro- 
duction of electricity in Tehran prov- 
ince, along with two other provinces 
located in the region (Qom and Al- 
borz). This company is responsible for 
providing the required power to the 
four power distribution companies 
of Greater Tehran, Tehran's margin- 
al districts, and the Alborz and Qom 
provinces with a total area of 30,051 
square kilometres and a population of 
17,272,320 (equivalent to 21.6 96 of the 
country's population). In terms of the 
number of subscribers and production 
capacity, it is the largest regional elec- 
tricity company in the country. 


The gross production of the compa- 
ny's power plants in 2016 was equal to 
50,114,864 MWh and the growth rate 
of this index in the period from 2003 to 
2016 was 5.5 % on average. The total 
length of the transmission lines in Teh- 
ran province and the immediate region 

(the area covered by 


The total annual the Tehran Regional 


- Electricity Compa- 
electricity py in 2016 was 2315 


consumption of 
Tehran province in 
2016 was equal to 
33480.5 GWh and 
equivalent to 78.85% 
of the total electricity 
consumption in the 
immediate region. 
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km and 3404 km, 
respectively, and 
the share of 400-kV 
and 230-kV lines in 
both regions and 
the country was al- 
most equal. During 
this period, the an- 
nual growth rate of 
400-kV lines in the 
province and the re- 
gion was 4.67 % and 


2.48 %, respectively, while the rate for 
230-kV lines was 2.77 % and 2.07 %, 
respectively (PBO 2018). 


The total annual electricity consump- 
tion of Tehran province in 2016 was 
equal to 33,480.5 GWh and equivalent 
to 78.85 % of the total electricity con- 
sumption in the immediate region (the 
area covered by the Tehran Regional 
Electricity Company). The consump- 
tion of the province in all economic 
sectors was more than 50 % of the to- 
tal consumption of the region. And in 
Tehran province, each sector’s share 
of the total consumption of the region 
in 2016 was as follows: Household 78.3 
%, Public 86.2 %, Agricultural 66.1 %, 
Industrial 73.9 %, Other (including 
Commercial) 87.1 %, and Street Light- 
ing 72.5 %. The Household sector ac- 
counted for 34.4 % of total consump- 
tion in Tehran province, followed by the 
Industrial (22.1 96), Public (17.8 96), and 
Other (17.5 96) sectors (PBO 2018). The 
growth rate of electricity consumption 
in all economic sectors of the prov- 
ince has been positive, with this rate in 
both the Agriculture and Street Light- 
ing sectors coming in higher than the 
regional average and lower in other 
sectors. The highest growth rate, both 
in the province and in the region, is in 
the Street Lighting sector, followed by 
Other sectors (including Commercial) 
and Public. 


The study and analysis of consump- 
tion changes by sector in the cities of 
the province show that the city of Teh- 
ran is in first place by far in terms of 
electricity consumption across all eco- 
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Electricity pylons in Iran. 
CC BY-SA 2.0. // 2014 
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nomic sectors compared to the other 
cities in the province. Tehran's share 
of the province's household electrici- 
ty consumption is 70.2 95, followed by 
Rey city in second place with 4.65 %. 
Tehran's share of the province's Public 
electricity consumption is 83.9 96, with 
Rey city coming in second with 3.69 %. 
Even in the Agricultural sector, Teh- 
ran is in first place with a share of 23.3 
96, followed by Shahriar with 11 % and 
Varamin with 9.4 96. Tehran's share 
of the province's Industrial electricity 
consumption is 37.3 % and is higher 
than Rey city with 20.7 96. Tehran, Rey, 
and Shahriyar's share of electricity 
consumption in Other sectors, which 
also includes Commercial subscrib- 
ers, was 77.2 96, 4.8 %, and 3.9 96, re- 
spectively, and these three cities hold 
the top three places in the province. Fi- 
nally, Tehran's share of Street Lighting 
consumption is 54 96, which is higher 


than Islamshahr (with a share of 5.6 
%) and the other cities in the province 


(PBO 2018). 
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Battsetseg 


Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia 


2) 


ttke stated that “sustainable city 

development is about large-scale 
and small-scale interventions that are 
responsive to community needs and 
tastes, and that are rooted in local cli- 
mate, topography, history, and culture' 
(2012, 8). Thus, it is essential for not 
only the public but also children and 
youth to have an awareness and un- 
derstanding for the built environment 
and to participate in its development. 
A city should be a place of learning for 
the children, underscoring the pride, 
history, and culture of the country. Un- 
fortunately, in Mongolia, it is very rare 
for the opinions or critical views of the 
public to be taken into account in the 
development of the built environment. 
People who have power and money also 
have control over the built environment 
in which we live. 


There is no such thing as proper city 
planning and land-use, and construc- 
tors do not generally follow the rules 
and regulations since the administra- 

tive authorities are 
highly corrupt. As a 


A city should be a result, today Ulaan- 
place of learning baatar is becoming 


a very disorganised 


for the children, ana ‘chaotic city, 
underscoring the where almost no 
pride, history, and 


consideration is giv- 
en to children and 


culture of the country. elderly people when 
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developing the living 

environment. Just as 
an example, the parks and playgrounds 
are the first things to be removed if 
there is a chance to make a profit in 
exchange. 


Therefore, raising awareness among 
youth for their surroundings from a 
young age is crucial in order to inform 
them of their rights and turn them into 
responsible citizens (Polinova Rajeva 
2017) because they will become the 
responsible people in the future. One 
of the feasible measures that could be 
introduced in Mongolia is to include 
built environment education in the cur- 
riculum of basic education. Million & 
Heinrich explained that ‘built environ- 
ment education is a multifaceted and 
interdisciplinary way for young people 
to learn about their own environment 
and gain necessary skills in designing 
it’ (2014, 336). Built environment edu- 
cation can be included as part of some 
subjects or in extracurricular activities 
at schools such as visiting museums, 
exploring the city, organising small 
projects, etc. 


In addition, built environment edu- 
cation offers various advantages for 
improving the traditional curriculum, 
in which active student participation 
has been neglected. As Polinova Ra- 
jeva (2017) emphasised, built environ- 
ment education can support children 
in developing various skills, including 
problem solving, teamwork, critical 
thinking, and social engagement. Thus, 
whatis lacking in the education system 
can be compensated for with built en- 
vironment education. However, to im- 
plement this system, in-depth planning 
and collaboration are needed between 
experts from various fields and decision 
makers. A proper and well-developed 
educational program will help children 
to start paying attention to their sur- 


A public school located 
next to the main road, 
Ulaanbaatar, Mongolia. 
Altankhuyag, Battsetseg 
// 2020 
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roundings, which | think will definitely 
have an influence on the quality of the 
built environment since big changes 
start with small steps. 
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Almaty, Kazakhstan 


2) 


uality education remains a priority 

for Kazakhstan. During the years 
of Kazakhstan's sovereign voyage, the 
domestic education system has proven 
its viability and demand. 


Economic and political achievements 
from previous decades have made it 
possible for the state to focus on the 
top priority: its citizens and their quality 
of life. In a message to the people of 
Kazakhstan dated 5 October 2018, the 
president emphasised that the main 
priority should be to ensure the wel- 
fare of the people of Kazakhstan, which 
depends primarily on the stable growth 
of income and quality of life. Education 
plays a key role in human resource de- 
velopment. 


However, economic growth can only 
occur if young people acquire the skills 
and receive the opportunities neces- 
sary to reach their potential. Also, in 
2018, the development of draft laws 
‘on the status of teachers’ and ‘on in- 

troducing amend- 
ments and additions 


It is no coincidence :o some legislative 
that a common acts of the Repub- 


lic of Kazakhstan on 


proverb goes “¥cTa3bl the status of teach- 


MbIKTbIHbIH — ers and reducing the 


burden on students 


YCTaHbIMPI MbIKTbI and teachers is stra- 
(whoever has a strong  tegically important in 
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teacher will have a "Proving the quality 


of education. As in- 


strong COre]. ternational practice 


shows, countries 
with highly effective education systems 
(Finland, Singapore, etc.) focus on im- 


proving the quality of their teachers. It is 
no coincidence that a common proverb 
goes "YCTa3bl MbIKTbIHbIH — CTaHbIMbI 
MbIKTbI” (whoever has a strong teacher 
will have a strong corel. 


Kazakhstan's position in the world 
ratings shows positive dynamics, but 
the state should make certain efforts 
to improve the quality of life of its citi- 
zens. And these measures are actively 
being taken in the country. In solving 
this important task, Kazakhstan puts 
great hopes in its youth. In all 17 Sus- 
tainable Development Goals adopted in 
the Incheon Declaration, young people 
have been identified as the main driver 
of development. 


The question is how to solve this prob- 
lem when there is an inter-regional 
imbalance in the provision of quality 
educational services because it is nec- 
essary to identify the schools at risk, to 
study the reasons for their low educa- 
tional outcomes, and to organise target- 
ed work with them, including the use of 
pedagogical leadership technology. The 
issue of employment after graduation 
requires careful study of the situation 
to determine specific measures. There 
is a low coverage of students with ad- 
ditional education in Almaty. It is nec- 
essary to attract private investors to 
build additional education facilities and 
volunteers from among parents, repre- 
sentatives of public associations, and 
youth organisations. To address the is- 
sues of three-shift systems, emergency 
schools, and the shortage of student 
places, it is necessary to define a set 
of measures. 
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University graduation 
ceremony in 
Kazakhstan. 
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Many people perceive the path that 
the national education system has tak- 
en differently. However, over the last 20 
years, a whole generation has grown 
up in our country receiving education 
under modern market conditions. Of 
course, the fact remains that today 
tens of thousands of young people in 
Kazakhstan who received post-Soviet 
education and actually proved the via- 
bility of the domestic education system 
work and make a career in the country 
with dignity. In particular, mechanisms 
are currently being developed to pro- 
vide all citizens of the Republic with 
quality education and to create optimal 
conditions for professional growth and 
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Street vendors in Chennai, India. 


“Chennai, India 064" by Design for Health (https://www flickr.com/photos/ 
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An example of a cheap phone that does not connect to the Internet; some people use this 
kind of phone. 


"Nokia 105 (2019) feature phone" by MeneerTijn is licensed under CC BY 4.0 via Wikimedia Commons 
(https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Nokia 105 2019Jjpg). 
To view a copy of this license, visit https://"https://creativecommons.org/licenses/by/4.0/ // 2019 


Dalan magazine team collecting memories and soft knowledge about streets of Tehran. The 
activities of many online initiatives increased after the coronavirus pandemic in Iran. 


@dalanmag (Instagram channel of Dalan Magazine) - Dt. Urheberrecht 
https://www.instagram.com/p/CG5NgTsAsFf/?utm source-ig web copy link // October 28 2020 


Syria Ethnic Composition in 2010. 


Atlasof the Islamic World and Vicinity (Columbia University, Gulf2000, 2006-present) by Dr. M. 
Izady, at Gulf2000.Columbia.edu gulf2000.Columbia.edu/maps.shtml - Dt. Urheberrecht // 2021 


Informal settlement areas in and around the City of Tshwane, Pretoria, South Africa. 


"Tshwane Informal Hotspots" [map] by CSIR (Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research), Green Book (https://greenbook.co.za/covid-19.html): Adapting South African settlements 
to climate - Dt. Urheberrecht // 2020 


First desalination plant operating in Latin America. 
Image data: Google, TerraMetrics, CNES / Airbus. Accessed June 14 2022 
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Aerobics and the conviviality of the event mark the use of Twin Palm Malls carpark section 
as an urban open space in Lusaka, Zambia. This picture shows women as key 

actors in the fight against body fat impelled by the tyranny of slenderness. 
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Electricity pylons in Iran. 
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University graduation ceremony in Kazakhstan. 
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